| SOCIAL STUDIES. 


| 
Conducted by 
JOSEPH: K. HART 


OUR ASPIRATIONS AND OUR ABSOLUTES 


“Primitive men,” says a modern writer, ‘‘were so 
afraid of the world in which they found themselves, that 
a ey built around themselves practically impregnable 
strongholds of custom and habit—their ‘folk ways’—from 
vhich their descendants have been struggling to escape 
er since. The aspirations of men are endlessly in 
conflict with the remnants of those ancient absolute 
attitudes and organizations of our world.” Have these 
statements any bearing upon our present national and 
international situations? 


The Absolute Standard in Action and Belief. 


4+ What is the foundation for the practically universal demand for 
absolute and final standards of belief and conduct? Do men use these 
absolute standards? Where are they applied? In individual conduct? 
By groups? By communities? By nations? Do individuals, groups, 
Nations apply such standards to themselves? Do they accept the 
application of such standards by others to themselves? Is there any 
escape from the application of such standards? Is the move toward 
disarmament such an attempt? 


Our Aspirations as Objectives of Conduct 


¢ Have individual or group aspirations anyultimate rights in the 
jorld in which we live? Have such aspirations any real existence, or 
they * ‘such stuff as dreams are made of’? Does “self-determina- 
tion’ * belong with our absolutes or with our aspirations? Does “self- 
le rmination” work out in actual practice? Could a world be run on 
the basis of “fulfilling our aspirations? ? Have aspirations any rightful 
lace in a world of stern political and economic “realities”? Or must 
keep to the country-places, lurk in the shadowy byways, hunt 
vith the simple-minded far from the noise of cities? Have the ultimate 
younds of human organization been determined? May no race, group 
individual dare to think of going beyond those bounds? Must beauty, 
, love, hope, humanity respect those established bounds? And 
i fany individual, group or people should escape those absolute standards, 
hat would its fate be? 


. if Can Our Absolutes and Our Aspirations Ever Meet? 


Multitudes will die for standards they do not understand, but 
they vaguely feel to be necessary; other multitudes will die for aspir- 
ns whose ultimate bearings no one can fully foresee. Is there any 

m mm the world for understanding, or accommodation, or compro- 
ise? “No one ever died for a compromise.” Are accommodations 
Weel opposites ever necessary? When an individual, group or 
ple with aspirations wins freedom to express and realize those aspir- 
« ns, do standards of any sort begin to operate? Are those standards 
or are they imposed from without? Can aspirations dispense with 
| standards of action or belief? Can absolute standards destroy all 
as rea toward better conditions? Are both aspirations and stand- 
ents in individual, group and national experience? What 
to do about it? 
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HAT would the Irish 

do with Ireland? What 
dreams are they dreaming for 
it—their seers and their build- 
ers, their new men and their 
young women, their poets, 
their artists, their coopera- 
tors and their labor leaders, 
their statesmen? 


Would the Irish merely Te 


frame their scheme of national 
life on a pattern that might 
have fitted Cromwell’s time or 
the days of Seventy-six, when 
the American colonies broke 
away; or may we forecast a 
new Ireland, Celtic to the 
core but instinct with the mod- 
ern spirit, an Irish common- 
wealth as boldly experimental 
as the political republic in 
Washington’s time? 

These questions Savel Zi- 
mand asked in Ireland last 
August as special representa- 
tive of The Survey. They 
struck fire and the tinder of 
answers blazed out in the series 
of remarkable articles, antici- 
patory, prophetic, which ap- 
pear in this special number. 

During the Great War peo- 
ple for the most part were con- 
tent to “get on with it,” ignor- 
ing everything we have talked 
about since the armistice. Just 
so have we;been absorbed by 
the conflict between British 
authority and Irish revolt, have 
thought in terms of independ- 
ence or divided states, do- 
minion rule or what-not, for- 
getting that these things are 
but a means toward tomor- 
row’s Ireland. 


On the opposite page Mr. 
Zimand tells of the men and 
women: who, when he knocked 
at every door of traditional 
Ireland, asked him in to break 
with them the bread of Irish 
hopes. 
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| NTERESTINGLY enough, | 


Mr. Zimand is himself a na- 


tive of Roumania, and is now} 


an American citizen. By pro- 
fession an economist, and by 
talent a student of peoples, 


since his university work in 


France and Germany he has. 
traveled through many coun- 
tries 
Minor. 
the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search of New York. His serv- 
ices were his gift to Survey 
Associates—one of the most 
generous of the year. 

Padraic Colum, though for 
seven years resident in the 
United States, is in every re- 
spect Jrish—‘‘in many ways. 
the most Irish of poets,” writes.” 
A. E. to us. He is known for 
his translations of the Gaelic, 
his criticisms, his verse, and for 


Micwaet M. Davis, Jr. 


of Europe and Asial> 
He is associated with 


the volumes in which he has }}' 
made the ancient heroes ac- if’ 


cessible to the youths of today. 


Mr. Colum himself introduces |} 


the various artists whose work | 
is reproduced. 

Francis Hackett, associate 
editor of the New Republic 
and writer of the engaging 


book reviews which have won jj 


for that magazine much of its. 
devoted following, is an Irish- 
man who has lived in this 
country for over twenty years. 
He has given one of the fairest 
interpretations of the Irish 
problem to America in his book 
on “Ireland: A Study in 
Nationalism.” 

The initial letters which 
appear in this issue were the 
work, we are told, 
monk of the Twelfth Century. 
They are taken from an illumi- 
nated manuscript, a copy of the - 
homilies of St. Augustine, 
through the courtesy of the 
owner, FE, 


the Brick Row Shop, Inc. 


ee 


of an Irish | 


Byrne Hackett, of § 


oe 


WVhat VVould the Irish Do With Ireland? 


THOSE WHO GAVE ANSWER 


OMING to Dublin, I went to the top floor of 
Plunkett House, into a room adorned with 
mystical paintings, where young and old, 
democrats and aristocrats, farmers and lit- 
erary people, poets and dramatists, mystics 
and realists, diplomats and journalists, from 
inner and outer Ireland come sooner or later 

to take counsel of 4. E. (George W. Russell). 

' I found him at luncheon with his secretary, Susan 

Mitchell, said to be the wittiest woman in Dublin. A.E. 

looks as Bakunin must have looked—a gentle, chivalrous 

figure with a heart shining like the sun. He carries the 
ancient spiritual heroism of the race—strange and charged 
with dreams like Ireland. And when he talks, what flashes 
of wisdom and wit! What a pity there is not a Boswell 

‘to record A.E.’s talk! 

Born in Lurgan in the County Armagh in 1867, he came 
‘to Dublin when he was about seven years of age and has 
Ee there ever since. He studied for a year at the Dublin 

school of Art and entered a drapery house as accountant 
at the age of seventeen. Later, in 1897, he toured the 
untry with his gospel: cooperation. In 1905 he became 
‘editor of that unique weekly, the Irish Homestead. 

_ During my stay in Ireland, A. E. was of help to me at 


| i step and it is due to this that the contributors to this 


issue of the SURVEY GRAPHIC responded so generously. 
* * * 
__ TO find out about the political aspirations of young 


ie 


Ireland, I went to the Mansion House, Dublin, the official 
Besidence of the Irish republican government, to see Erskine 
Childers, English by birth and now an ardent Sinn Feiner. 


‘He came out from his room, pale and worn by the last 
few years of overwork, looking like a French revolutionist 


of Robespierre’s army. He is of the sacrificial type. 


A 


logical mind with training in constitutional questions. 


j * * * 


IN turning away from the political to the cultural devel- 


opments, I sought out James Stephens. 


I found him sit- 
ting in the directors’ room of the Dublin National Gallery. 
_A little man with striking head, he looks like an elf. Had 
he been born in Bagdad instead of in Ireland he would prob- 
ably be found sitting at the gates of the city, telling stories. 
He has the genius of the story-teller. His Mary, Mary 


has brought more understanding to the world about the 
Trish question than tons of propaganda literature. 


* * * 


WHEN I asked Professor R. M. Henry to write an 
article for the Survey GrApHIc he was spending his vacation 
in Scotland, but he wired that he would do it. R. M. Henry, 
of Queen’s University, Belfast, has devoted many years to the 
study of education. In his Evolution of Sinn Fein he re- 
veals a sense of accuracy rare among writers of contemporary 
history. 

His brother is the painter, Paul Henry, who, together with 
his wife, has expressed in color the life that underlies the 
Irish question. Mrs. Henry said to me in Dublin, “Please 
say a word for Irish art.” In their illustrations in this issue 
they have said this word more eloquently than I can. 


* * o 


SIR Edward Coey Bigger I met at the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland. He is the medical commissioner 
of the country, crown representative for Ireland on the 


General Medical Council, member of the Vice-Regal Com- 


mission on Poor Law Reform (1903-1906), and the author 
of a valuable report for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
on the Physical Welfare of Mothers and Children. 


Bi 


THE people of Ulster regard those of Southern Ireland 
as cloud-chasers. ‘The rebuilding of a country needs the 
practical man. I wanted to know how young Ireland will 
face her numerous economic problems. ‘This brought me to 
Lionel Smith-Gordon. Economic training and practical ex- 
perience have made Lionel Smith-Gordon the realist that he 
is. He sizes up the facts and sees how much it is possible 
to accomplish without endangering the ideal. He is the sec- 
retary of the Sinn Fein bank. 

* * * 


IN Belfast I met that most delightful of manufacturers, 
who has published a few volumes of poetry under the name 
of Richard Rowley. He loves Belfast as Carl Sandburg 
loves Chicago. I asked Mr. Rowley how the Ulster ques- 
tion arose, and what were the main points in dispute. 

* * * 

SIR Horace Plunkett was just recovering from pneumonia 
when I saw him at his estate in Foxrock, near Dublin. Sir 
Horace’s connections and views were originally great handi- 
caps to his work. He was a Protestant, a Unionist, and 
belonged to a family of large landlords. He was born to 
wealth, educated at Eton and Oxford, but he has succeeded 
to a degree that few reformers of any country can claim. 
Cooperation in Ireland is Sir Horace Plunkett’s creation. 

oK * * 

THE minister of labor of the Dail Cabinet is Countess 
Constance de Markievicz. J met her at the first session of 
the Dail Eireann. It was a dramatic occasion when the 
leaders came out to celebrate the act of independence before 
the world. When the roll of the members of the Dail was 


_ called each one of the deputies came forward to sign his 


name and the public applauded its heroes. “The Countess is 
the most picturesque figure among the Sinn Fein leaders and 
most popular with the crowds. After the Dail meeting the 
people were after her, shaking her hands, patting her on the 
back, kissing her. The flower girls wanted a penny for Irish 
heather, others desired her signature as a remembrance of the 
great occasion. As we gradually made our way out I could 
still hear from the distance, ““May the Holy Mother of Jesus 
Christ intercede for you in the hour of need. May Jesus 
Christ have mercy—” 
* * 

THE next day I went to see Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington, an 
ardent advocate of women’s rights, at the headquarters of 
the Irish Women’s party. Mr. Skeffington was shot during 
the uprising of 1916. 


* * * 


THIS issue would have been incomplete without a state- 
ment about the White Cross. The man at the head of the 
White Cross is James G. Douglas. He manages to carry on 
his private business and also to handle the finances of the 
White Cross, an organization as large as the Republican 
army. Of all the people known to me who rush from place 
to place and manage to be in two places at a time, he is the 
only one who actually accomplishes things. His is the con- 
structive mind. Mr. Douglas is a Quaker, a pacifist and a 
good Irishman. He made a trip to the United States this fall. 

* * * 

BEFORE leaving Dublin I visited at the home of Jack 
Yeats. Mr. Yeats is the foremost national painter of his 
country and knows Ireland perhaps better than any other liv- 
ing Irish artist. In discussing the present Irish situation 
Mrs. Yeats remarked to me, “A nation which has given 
so much to the world as Ireland has certainly deserved 
freedom.” To this Jack Yeats, that shy and brave man, 
replied, “The point is not that we deserve freedom. We 
want freedom. That is enough.” SAVEL ZIMAND. 
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“MALLARANNY™ By Grace Henry 


There is a great deal of Ireland packed into this picture. Ostensibly it is just an impulsive bit of painting 
with a note of unusual color for its pretext; but somehow it explains why there is an Irish question. 


Reproduced from the June, 1919, number of Colour (London), 
from which the caption also is reprinted 
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lrish Anticipations 
By A. E. 


HAVE been asked to attempt a forecast 
of the future evolution of Irish society, and 
this I must do while our immediate future 
is uncertain, when my vision of the future 
can be likened only to that of an artist who 
tries to depict a coast from a boat on a 
tossing sea. Now he is on the crest of the 
wave and the next instant he is in the hol- 
low and there is nothing before him but 
wild water. There is nothing I can do but speculate 
on the outcome of national character which changes 
but little through all fluctuations of circumstance, and 
anticipate the survival of movements which have 
been growing to power during the past quarter of a 
century. 
It is in human nature in every country, when move- 
ments are opposed or suffer because of interference 
by an alien power, that devotion to those movements 
becomes deeper among the people who fostered them. 
There are four great currents of energy and thought 
in Ireland, all of which have encountered great oppo- 
sition. The first, which is political, is directed to 
secure Irish liberty. The second is intellectual and 
its object is to create an Irish culture based on the 
great Gaelic tradition, uniting this with modern 
thought. The third is economic and its energies are 
directed to building up a social order in Ireland dem- 
ocratic and cooperative in character. The fourth of 
these currents animates the proletarians in Ireland 
who have been adopting the methods of organization 
and social ideals which are becoming common prop- 
erty among the workers in all modern communities. 
The political movement has been opposed by war- 
fare. The Gaelic organization was suppressed. The 
cooperative movement had many of its premises 
wrecked, burned, looted or closed by the armed 
forces of the crown. Labor, interested more or less 
in all these movements, has shared in the perils and 
feelings engendered by the hostilities in addition to 
the opposition all labor movements have to encoun- 


ter from the vested interests. The counter currents 
need not be considered here as they are negative and 
not creative. It is from creative impulses we divine 
the future. 

Let us assume that nationalism has triumphed in 
the political sphere and a settlement been made. 
What forces are most likely to be dominant? I think 
it is certain an Irish government will foster a knowl- 
edge of Gaelic, that it will be taught in every Irish 
school and the next generation be bilingual. I do not 
think English will ever be superseded. Economic, 
cultural and. political reasons will make compulsory 
the knowledge of a language spoken by so many 
great nations on so many continents. But I feel 
assured, whether or not a modern literature in Gae- 
lic be created, the characterless culture imposed on 
young Ireland in the national schools will be super- 
seded, that the Irish people in a generation or two of 
free development will have a civilization as distinct 
in character as the Japanese. 

The Gaelic tradition, an almost untapped fountain 
of beauty, will affect poetry, drama, romance, music, 
painting and the arts applied to industry, so that we 
may expect houses, their furniture, carpets, decora- 
tion, pottery and ornament gradually to take on a 
national character evolved from a study of ancient 
Irish ornament. I also expect that the complete 
triumph of nationalism will generate its own anti- 
toxin, and great numbers of young men will begin to 
ransack world literature and science for truth, and 
bring the aged and the new thought of the world into 
Ireland, not to submerge the Gaelic culture but to 
enrich it and graft onto it those fundamental and 
universal ideas without which the intellectual life of a 
nation would be barren and its culture and literature 
provincial. Men withhold criticism of their own 
nationality when its existence is in peril, but with its 
triumph comes moral courage to face defects in na- 
tional character. Lack of moral courage has been 
attributed to the Irish by some critics, but I think the 
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silence they complain of was largely caused by a 
sense of fair play. It was felt while Ireland was with 
difficulty organizing resistance to a foreign power it 
was not right to weaken, by savage criticism of lead- 
ers or policies, forces already too feeble for the 
work which had to be done. No people are more 
naturally fitted for free speech. We may never 
again come back to the devastating frankness of the 
orator in the ancient Irish parliament who said, “The 
Ponsonbys have always been prostitutes, both per- 
sonally and politically, from the gap-toothed hag 
now grinning in the gallery to the white-livered cur 
who is now shivering on the floor,” but I have no 
doubt the land of Swift, Berkeley, Mitchel, Synge and 
Bernard Shaw will never lack aristocratic characters 
to offset stagnation which is the disease which eats 
into harmonious or too subservient life. I think po- 
litical freedom and the dissolution of that tense and 
artificial uniformity of mood and mind necessitated 
by the struggle to gain it will allow free development 
for such aristocratic and independent characters, and 
their growth will be stimulated by the increased 
familiarity of young Ireland with its heroic sagas. 

That literature was born in an age when manhood 
and its natural virtues, heroism, generosity, truth- 
telling, alone were prized, and that simple vision of 
humanity was not complicated as ours is by consider- 
ations of wealth, intellect, business capacity, eco- 
nomic or political knowledge, by which we estimate 
men, things which in themselves are not inherently 
good or bad but are only so because of the character 
to which they are allied. Whitman once lamented 
the lack of heroic literature in the United States and 
of heroic images on which youth might model itself ; 
and it is true that a boy who reads how Cuculain and 
Ferdiad paused and embraced in the midst of their 
combat, or how Queen Maeve praised her enemies 
before the battle, or how Conal Karna bound up his 
arm so that he might fight on equal terms with his 
wounded foemen, is brought to some spirit of the 
Golden Age, and the memory must be a star on his 
path through life. Not all will read what is wisest 
and noblest, but it will be made accessible to all, and 
I believe there will be enough of those who read who 
will step forward silently in their souls and join the 
heroic procession, and Ireland will never be without 
noble and unterrified voices in the council chambers 
of the nation. 

The economic current is not concerned with the 
past but the future. A quarter of a century ago Sir 
Horace Plunkett and his colleagues of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society cast a new economic 
generalization into the minds of the Irish people. He 
advocated agricultural cooperation and his message 
was so well received, he found so many enthusiastic 
and disinterested helpers, that today.many speak of 
the ideal Ireland as a cooperative commonwealth. 
Already about one hundred and thirty thousand Irish 
farmers, and these the best, are united, in over one 
thousand cooperative associations. These were orig- 


inally started for some one particular purpose, such 
as buttermaking, the purchase of requirements, or 
the sale of produce, but very soon these societies for 
special purposes began to change their character, to 
enlarge their objects, until they became what I might 
call general purpose societies. 

If this tendency goes on, as I have no doubt it 
will, because it is economically beneficial, we shall 
find rural Ireland in the next generation with end- | 
less rural communities, each covering an area of | 
about four or five miles around the center of busi- 


ness, all buying together, manufacturing together, |)’ 


and marketing together, using their organization for 
social and educational as well as for business pur- 
poses. These again would be linked up by national 


federations, or groups of them would conspire to- |} ° 


gether for enterprises too great for parish associa- 
tions to undertake. All this to some extent is going | 
on now, and with the perfecting of this economic |} 
machinery undoubtedly there would come about 
among all who were members the conscious sense of | 
identity of interest, which is the tie that knits 
nations together, and which would be required to 


balance the disruptive forces which might be let jj’ 


loose if those aristocratic characters I have spoken 
of were too numerous and energetic. There would 
be a solid sense of unity which would take a great © 
deal of shaking even by the most eloquent voices. 


I should prefer the stability of national life |) 
to be maintained by the existence of such balanc- |) 


ing forces in society rather than by the artificial |} 
methods of senates with venerable ancients to offset |)’ 
the vehement radicals elected to more democratic |} 
assemblies. No government in the world has hith- }} 
erto trusted the people it governs. I am sufficient of 
an anarchist to have a dread of the state, which is | 
rarely a fountain of lovable or desirable life. I 
hope, in Ireland, for some thousands of self-govern- / 
ing economic communities, minute nations in fact, | 
leaving but little for central government to do for | 
them. I have thought long over the wisdom of | 
Chinese Laotze who said, ‘“The reason the people 
are so difficult to govern is because there is so much 


policy,” and I rather dread an Irish government, || 
with its coming long overdue, beginning work with |} 


the ferocity of the new broom, trying to justify the 
sacrifices made to obtain power by attempting in five 
years what more placid states would consider well — 
achieved in twenty-five. Laotze says again, “The 


wise ruler will let his people alone and they will let }} 


him alone,” and I hope the help the Irish state will 
give to its people will be mainly encouragement for 
self-help rather than the pressing upon them of a 
spoon heaped high with good things manufactured. 
in the state laboratories of thought. : 

It is more difficult to foretell the evolution of 
Irish labor. It is at present a curious complexity of 
national and international ideals. It is as loyal as 
any section of the Irish people to the political na-._ 


_tionalism of Sinn Fein, and with that it avows accept- 


ance of the socialist generalizations 
about state or national control of land 
and industry. If it presses for state 
socialism in Ireland in my opinion it 
will pursue an ideal most hopeless of 
attainment in that country, because it 
could not secure a majority for this 
policy either by political or revolution- 
ary methods. There are over five hun- 
dred thousand peasant proprietors in 
Ireland, men who would pour boiling 
lead on anybody who tried to nation- 
alize their land, the land they had 
sweated sixty years to pay for, for 
which they went to prison and en- 
dured many hardships during the long 
agrarian agitations. Most of them 
are workers themselves, employing no 
labor except that of their families. 
The number of agricultural proleta- 
-rians who theoretically might be ex- 
pected to support a policy of land 
nationalization in the hope they would 
raise their own status, is only about 
one-third of the number of farmers, 
and such proportions in my opinion 
offer no hope for the advocates of 
this policy. 

I am inclined to think Irish labor 
leaders preface their proclamations 
on this point in much the same mood 
of hopeless loyalty to principle as that 
in which the surviving supporters of 
the Stuart dynasty toast the man 
whom they believe to be the rightful 

occupant of the British throne, but 
who nevertheless pay taxes to the 
usurper. Labor in Ireland has had 
some very able and practical leaders. 
James Connolly, who was executed after the rising in 
Easter Week, 1916, had as clear a head and as good 
an intellect as any labor leader in Europe, and the 
circumstances of his death drew thousands of work- 
ers, who otherwise might have been indifferent to so 
intellectual. a writer, to read Labor in Irish His- 
tory and The Reconquest of Ireland. The effect 
of these books is to create in the mind of the worker 
a longing for a real policy other than interminable 
struggles for an increased wage. 

Irish labor also has been greatly affected in recent 
years by the cooperative movement, and cooperative 
stores have been started in almost every Irish town. 
Attention has also been drawn here to the evolution 
in Italy of trade unions into cooperative productive 
associations, and already attempts which promise to 
be successful have been made to initiate a similar 
policy in Ireland. An Irish clothing society has 
worked successfully for two years and has greatly 
increased its trade and the number of workers 
employed. It is cooperative and is controlled by the 
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workers. A cooperative building guild has just been 
started. It is in this direction I think the energies 
of Irish labor will turn and be most fruitfully 
expended. All springs and rivers, however dammed 
by valleys or mountains, find at last a channel 
through which they escape. I feel certain that Irish 
labor, which does not lack intelligence by any means, 
will realize that it can gain nothing by dashing 
against the agricultural mountain in its advocacy of 
land nationalization. It will find it can gradually 
win freedom and self-control of its own energies by 
an orderly evolution in society from the stage of 
trade unionism, selling labor to capitalist employers, 
to the stage where in cooperative productive guilds 
of builders, clothiers, glass workers, wood workers, 
miners, etc., it will undertake public and private con- 
tracts as the Italian unions have done so successfully. 
What has been done in this direction is but little 
so far, but I feel sure this is the path which will be 
followed, as it is dictated alike by common sense 
and by necessity. The intellect of labor is already 
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dominated by such ideas and when a constructive 
policy is clear in the mind it cannot long remain 
only in the mind and not be externalized in society. 
“The universe,” says an old scripture, ‘was born 
out of thought,” and when the thinkers have done 
their part and the imaginative image is clear the 
energy will soon arise to stamp the image in life. 
The principle of cooperation is dominant in the 
economic sphere in Ireland, made so by the farmers, 
.and when a principle becomes dominant it multiplies 
images and shadows of itself in men’s minds every- 
‘where, and this principle has affected and is bound 
to affect not only Irish labor but Irish legislators. 

There is at present a close political alliance be- 
tween the leaders of Sinn Fein and the leaders of 
labor. I know the former have been trying to think 
,out a wise, practical and benevolent labor policy 
in Ireland, and the best opinion secured hitherto 
‘tends in the direction I have indicated. If Irish 
politicals achieve their aims, I think it very likely 
they will give Irish labor unions all the facilities 
given to Italian workers by the Italian government 
to undertake public contracts. Irish labor on its 
part must aim at incorporating all technical com- 
petence in their unions; otherwise the policy will fail. 
In fact there must be an alliance of the intellectuals 
and labor and to some extent this is already inform- 
ally taking place. I expect, therefore, in the next 
generation, to see many cooperative labor and pro- 
ductive associations in Ireland with as much control 
over their industry as the farmers will have over 
theirs, and both rural and urban workers partners 
in great productive federations and wholesales, man- 
ufacturing and buying for both rural and urban 
workers and by this partnership preventing feuds 
between producers and consumers. So will come 
about the predominance of one economic principle in 
Ireland. 

So far I may speculate on probabilities. I should 
not care to speculate on Irish politics. The outcome 


THE FAIR HILLS OF EIRE O 


From the Irish 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


Bear the love of my heart to my land far 
away, 
And the Fair Hills of Eiré O, 
And to all of Eivir’s race that in her valleys 
stay, 
And the Fair Hills of Eiré O; 
That land of mine beloved, where the brown 
thrush’s song 
Fills hazel glen and ivied close the summer 
twilight long, 
Oh, how woeful swells his music for the down- 
fall of the Strong, 
On the Fair Hills of Eiré O. 
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of the present struggle is too uncertain. I should) ~~ 
like rather to advise decentralization and the giving} hay 
of greater powers to county councils so that they) a 
might in their sphere have the character of Swiss} w 
cantons, and with more power bring about a more|, ©@ 
intensive cultivation of human life than seems pos-| ~ 
sible where government is centralized and bureau-| ~ 
cratic. No doubt at the beginning there would be} 
ineficiency, but experience would rectify this, and} 
the local bodies, forced to think, would draw upor 
those unfathomable and unplumbed human resources) 
which have never been tapped in vain when there} 
was human necessity. A highly centralized govern-}} 
ment no doubt at first would be more efficient be- e 
cause at present there are enough people with intel. ye 
lect and capacity to man a central government, and } 
not enough at the start to secure high efficiency in} Hine 
thirty-two cantons, or counties. But in the long run ye t 
I think decentralization would be best. I think of 
the Greek city states, and little medieval republics, | 
and the high quality of life evolved in small com=)j!!*’ 
munities, and how barren are vast areas in great)!’ 
nation states where central cities and governments a 
suck up all that is best and there is intensity of life)’ 
in a few places and the rest is stagnant and lifeless. © 
This is only advice and not prophecy. Heave 
alone knows what is going to be on earth and non 
of the precious or tragic secrets it holds have drifted yn 
out of eternity into time. It is only a faith with) bngl 
me that something great will come out of my couns |!" 
try. I cannot believe that the legend of the Gael, yer 
which began among the gods, will die- out in some }!'t 
petty peasant republic or dominion as a river which Bi lants 
rose among the mountains might eddy at last in-}!\ 
mud flats and the sewage of squalid cities. 


What Ment 
began greatly I think will end greatly, and there ji 
will be some flare-up of genius before the torch of } Mi 
the Gael is extinguished and it becomes like the torch } |! 
once held by the Greeks and other races of genius |i 
which are now but memories in Eternal Mind. te 
ig 
His 
Hoc 
"Tis my lone soul’s long sorrow that I must still 
be far | 
From the Fair Hills of Eiré O, 
Nor watch a maiden coming as through the mist 
a star, 
On the Fair Hills of Eiré O; 
Oh, the honey in her tree-tops where her oak- 
woods darkly grow, i 
And the freshness of her cresses where her }\, 
clear well-waters flow, 1 
And the lushness of her meadows where hier soft- 
eyed cattle low, 
On the Fair Hills of Eiré O. 
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‘OT with any certainty is it easy to fore- 
cast the political development of the free 
Ireland whose birth we hope soon to see. 
It is not easy because the servitude of 
Ireland, maintained for so many cen- 
= turies by methods fraught with such ter- 
#! rible consequences—wars, confiscations, religious 
_ prosecutions, economic catastrophes, vast emigra- 
|. tions—has so starved, distorted and retarded the 
“natural and healthy growth of a Gaelic civilization 
and overlaid it with so deep and tenacious a growth 
of foreign ideas and institutions that we hardly know 
ourselves in what directions our free instincts will 
assert themselves. 

- We shall have to ‘“‘find ourselves,” and a critical 
world must give us time. It is not as if there had 
been a peaceful and orderly evolution toward polit- 
ical liberty during which native ideas could find grad- 
ual realization and, at the moment of full liberty, 
‘come to full fruition. The Legislative Union with 
England, now in existence for 120 years, had the 
APoreign effect. By depriving us of our parliament— 

foreign colonist parliament as it was, composed of a 
‘corrupt and exclusive Protestant clique, the descen- 
)dants of our own English conquerors—it neverthe- 
wless deprived us of the only Irish organ of govern- 
‘ment which we possessed and through which we 
might with better fortune have achieved a national 
emancipation. 5 E 
+ The brains and energies of these men, ill as they 
‘replaced the brains and energies of our own expatri- 
lated leaders since the terrible wars and confiscations 
‘of the Seventeenth Century, were at any rate more 
‘uSeful than hurtful to Ireland. But the union of 
‘800 left Ireland without any native organ through 
which the national will could express itself even for 
the purpose of averting appalling economic disasters 
such as the famine of 1846, much less for realizing 
native political ideas. We were driven back into 
|perpetual agitation—the worst soil for orderly de- 
) velopment—agitation by violence at home, and by 
| rhetoric and intrigue in a foreign parliament in Lon- 
‘don. Much, no doubt, was eventually accomplished 
after infinite suffering and misery by these methods— 
and reform, church reform, local govern- 
| ment reform—but every social reform bore 
‘on the face of it the English stamp—‘made 


| in England’”—and many vital social reforms 


have never been made at all. Attempts at 
political reform bore the same stamp— 
| home rule bills, drafted by Englishmen upon 
English models to suit English notions and 
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prejudices, and bristling with safeguards for Eng- 
lish interests. It is not too much to say that not a 
single original Irish idea is to be found in this array 
of still-born bills and repealed and inoperative acts. 

The Irish convention of 1917, though it appar- 
ently had a fairly free hand for framing an Irish con- 
stitution, was in reality fettered by the condition that 
the constitution must be “within the empire’ and 
must, therefore, conform to certain models. 

We are, furthermore, by temperament a conserva- 
tive nation, like all nations whose chief business is 
agriculture and whose land is for the most part in 
the hands of a vast number of small proprietors, or 
prospective proprietors, as under the recent land 
purchase schemes. Though we have hated and re- 
sisted anglicization, paradoxically, we tend, by sheer 
conservatism, to uphold the fait accompli and sus- 
pect revolutionary schemes. Naturally enough the 
counter current toward revolutionary change comes 
mainly from a vigorous labor movement. 

One thing is certain, however. We are deeply 
conscious of our own individuality and of the urgent 
call to express it in our own way unaided and un- 
obstructed. ; 

How far can we see into the future? One great 
problem, unsolved as I write, meets us at the outset 
and governs numerous other problems. Is the organi- 
zation of the nation to be unitary, or federal, or 
quasi-federal? The question would never arise— 
for we are instinctively and traditionally a nation of 
the unitary type—but for the Ulster difficulty. But, 
it seems certain that an accommodation with the 
North will necessitate giving a local autonomy to an 
area in Northeast Ulster, with a legislature having 
powers similar to those conferred by the British Par-, 
tition Act. This will involve a quasi-federal organi- 
zation with an all-Ireland central parliament at the 
summit. But I think the nation will be on the whole 
averse to a logically perfect system of this kind, in- 
tended to be permanent, and extending even to fur- 
ther subdivisions of Ireland. There are advocates 
for a wide distribution of powers among several 
subordinate provinces, but the advocates for centrali- 
zation are, I think, in the ascendant. We 
should regard the quasi-federal policy as a 
temporary expedient and trust that before 
long the arguments for complete unity would 
triumph on their merits. It is useless, on 
the other hand, to ignore the friction and in- 
convenience inherent in any imperfect sys- 
tem. 
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which would be the laughing stock of Europe, if| 
Europe were interested in the matter. Dail Eireann’s|) © 
present ministry of home affairs would absorb and\j — 
coordinate many of these, and the ministry of land} © 
and agriculture would absorb many more. The other} 
principal ministries would follow normal lines. A) 


labor department would, of course, be included, as at|} en 
ie ind ul 


Forecasts as to the ultimate de- 
cision are hardly possible, because 
the decision, it is to be feared, must 
depend so largely on political ex- 
igencies and so little on political 
science. Yet the decision is vital 
and the doubt about it reacts on all 

other forecasts. All one can do in present. . ee 
discussing these is to assume at any rate an under- The all-powerful weapon of finance, for the first |)” 


lying complete unity for all pur- 
poses in the national polity. 

A republic or a monarchy? Nat- 
urally, I believe, the Irish would 
favor monarchy, but circumstances 
render monarchy impossible. The 
battle for freedom has been fought 
under republican colors and a re- 
public, if an absolute freedom of 
choice is to be respected, we must 
remain. 

We may anticipate no marked 
departure, for a considerable time 
at any rate, from the main frame- 
work of parliamentary and elec- 
toral institutions as they exist, with 
infinite minor variations, in the 
British Empire. Dail Eireann has 
been elected on this system and 
Dail Eireann has won the national 
loyalty and affection. We shall 
maintain a wide suffrage, including 
women, proportional representa- 
tion, two chambers of parliament, 
the upper one less democratic than 
the lower, but probably excluding 
peers and including direct repre- 
sentatives of economic and cultural 
interests, while shorn of power to 
obstruct the lower house perma- 
nently. We shall probably adopt 
the system known as “responsible 
government’’—with an _ executive 


The Torch-Bearers 


By HANNA SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON 


QUAL citizenship with men was given women by the Irish 
Republic when it was proclaimed on April 24, 1916—the 
first instance of any republic's doing so, for France and 
the United States at the beginning regarded only men as 

having the rights of citizenship and France still takes this view. 


The Irish state in this was making no break with tradition, 


for from pre-Christian times in Ireland women enjoyed a fuller 
freedom than they do in even the most advanced countries today, 
and they were admitted to all professions. In ancient Ireland 
women reigned as queens in their own right; they were warriors, 
priests, teachers, lawyers, doctors. As the future lies in the lap 
of the past, so in the Ireland of the future woman will readily re- 
gain any rights once given her. Today, five women hold seats in 
Dail Eireann and two in the Belfast local parliament. Under Sinn 
Fein women are judges and are represented on all the public bodies 
elected by the republic—city and county councils, rural district 
and borough councils as well as on the Poor Law Board. In addi- 
tion they are on the senate and governing bodies of the universities. 
We have a woman cabinet minister representing labor and women 
play a large part in directing various departments of public work. 


All these advantages will need further consolidation when the 
new order of things. is firmly established, for on women will fall a 
full share of responsibility in building up the new free state. 
Outside of the political sphere, women will need equality, economic- 
ally and socially, for though many barriers have been removed, 
many still remain. 


The women of Ireland have been peculiarly the guardians of the 
soul of Ireland and the torch-bearers in each generation to pass on 
her spiritual light undimmed through ages of oppression and misrule. 
It will be for women’s hands free and unshackled to build up,our 
new state and to make it truly progressive. 


directly dependent on parliament, 
not independent of it, as in the 


United States and Switzerland. time in Irish hands, will undoubtedly be used, on the | |i 
At the same time I think an effort may be made to one hand to secure economy in the wasteful adminis- 7} | 
temper the rigidity of the party system and to better trative chaos that now exists, and on the other to plan | ther, 
the quality of legislation by using and improving with deliberate forethought the building up of the } the, 
upon the model of the existing Irish department of economic and cultural life of the country, hitherto "} of|j 
agriculture, in order to establish for this and other under the overpowering influence of England, on | |; 
departments advisory committees or councils of ex- healthy, independent lines. A very large surplus of |} tt 
perts, chosen by indirect election with power to criti- revenue will be at once available, as soon as the ex- }) ‘ey; 
cize estimates and schemes and pro- _hausting drain to England in the shape of “‘tribute” Ast 
pose legislative schemes on their ceases, while millions could be saved on the blunted } i 
own account. police service now used for our own coercion, but iy 

The whole departmental organi- reckoned as an “Irish” service in the treasury ac- |} lip 
zation, it is certain, will be over- counts. 
hauled from top to bottom. At The control of customs will, I think, be used judi- }) oy 
present it is a chaos of unrelated ciously, and with the most jealous regard to the in- |) ty 


boards and offices and persons, 


terests of the textile and shipbuilding manufactures 
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|of the North, which rely largely on the free import 
of certain raw materials to give a measure of tariff 


h q protection which will enable new and young manu- 


facturing industries, for example those ancillary to 
agriculture, to gain a foothold, and the industry of 
agriculture itself to become more stable and self-sup- 


Er | porting than it is now. At present it is at the crude 


'and uneconomic stage of exporting live stock, to- 
gether with butter and bacon. 
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from the curse of being taught to 
imitate and admire mechanically 
what is foreign to them, thus dry- 
ing up the springs of their own 
original genius. A nation of mim- 
ics is not worth a cent. 

Public health and poor law will 
be a great field of reform. The 
whole rotten fabric of the Poor Law, slavishly copied 


An Underground Ministry of Labor 


By CONSTANCE DE MARKIEVICZ 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the other ministries, the Ministry 
of Labor came into being when the Irish Republic began 
to function, subsequent to the general election of 1918 
and after our release from prison in 1919. Our chief stock 

in trade was hope and determination. We had little money and 

not much experience. Our first effort was to supplant conferences 
and arbitration courts held under the auspices of the*|British 

Ministry of Labor.. 


In July I was arrested and spent four months in Cork Jail. 
On the expiration of my sentence I found my substitute, Alderman 
Tom Kelly, had induced the Dublin Bead Works to submit to our 
arbitration a dispute that had threatened to shut down permanently 
a Dublin industry. About this time some farm disputes were suc- 
cessfully brought to an end by our intervention. I suppose that 
the enemy were becoming a little anxious about our activities, 
for they suddenly swooped down on us. The house was raided. 


Thereafter times got very hot. We all got death notices, but 
work came along. In June, 1920, I decided to open an office in 
conjunction with the minister of fisheries. Our first triumph was 
the case of the Clonmel Brewery. The men had been on strike for 
six months and the British Ministry of Labor had failed to secure 
a settlement. They appealed to us, with an outcome satisfactory 
to all concerned. 


When I was released last July after nine months’ further im- 
prisonment, I found that our office, under two substitute ministers, 
had weathered the storms and survived. Many were the alarms 
and the hair-breadth escapes of my gallant staff, but through all 
the fighting and searching, the office had not been discovered. 


Today nearly all labor, farm, and industry disputes are referred 
to us for settlement, and we are automatically called upon to decide 
questions of remuneration by public boards and their employes. 


a century ago from a bad English 
model, will be swept away. Neces- 
sitous people will, so far as possi- 
ble, be assisted in their homes in- 
stead of in huge prison-like bar- 
racks. The separate Poor Law 
authorities will probably be abol- 
ished and the county made the sole 
authority in these and other matters 
concerning local government. 

The main fabric of British law, 
common and _ statutory, will be 
adopted provisionally at the first, 
subject to amendments already 
made by the Dail, and the common 
law—or most of it—retained, but 
the system of courts will in all prob- 
ability be wholly reorganized, 
somewhat on the lines of the judi- 
cial system actually established 
under the existing republic in the 
midst of the war, with locally 
elected instead of centrally nomi- 
nated magistrates for minor busi- 
ness, and with a vast simplification 
and acceleration of procedure, and 
an elimination of an infinity of red 
tape. 

Defense expenditure will not be 
large. An aggressive policy would 
be impossible for us, even if we had 
a leaning to it, and, thank God, we 
have none. Nor could we possibly 


| of knowledge. 


Finance will probably be used also to foster an 
Irish merchant marine, now hardly existent, to fur- 
ther scientific industrial education, temperance, and 
the cooperative movement, and to raise the standard 
of living for labor. , 

Education will be endowed with far greater funds, 
reformed, and made Irish, as well as rationally efh- 
cient. At present it is English and thoroughly bad. 
As far as possible the teaching of the Irish language 
will be made compulsory; Irish history, instead of 
being boycotted, will be given first place and a patri- 
otic national outlook inculcated in every department 
This would not exclude the larger 
outlook or limit the range of knowledge. It would 
certainly involve the encouragement of an admiration 
of English culture. But it would release children 


create a defense which would safe- 
guard us against great naval 
powers like England, if they seriously attacked us. 
We should not be so mad as to attempt armaments 
designed to meet such attacks. Like all small na- 
tions, we should have to rely mainly on the guaran- 
tees afforded by international morality for our safety 
and should be content, for the rest, with a modest 
army and an air force, a small naval establishment 
purely for coast defense and fishery and revenue pro- 
tection. 

It is certain that it will be a car- 
dinal feature of national policy to 
guard and forward the interests of 
labor. Labor has taken a loyal part 
in the national movement and one 
of the signatories to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of 1916 was 
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the most brilliant of contemporary labor leaders, 
James Connolly. It is foolish to suppose that there 
will be no controversy. There will be a strong con- 
troversy, for labor and capital exist here in separate 
camps, as in all countries. But common action and 
common interests and common ideals have brought 
about relations which are more friendly and more 
disposed for united action than in most countries. It 
will be felt to be vital that the standard of living 
should be maintained at a reasonable height, and the 
fullest consideration be given to the other claims of 
labor. One field for development will be that of co- 
operation. 

It is here that we touch upon the great land ques- 
tion of the future. There will be great battles over 
it, and he would be a bold man who would prophesy 
the result. But much has been done by Republican 
effort, even during the present struggle, to solve the 
greatest of all the questions in our national economy. 
The main problem is how to settle a numer- 
ous and thriving population upon the vast 
areas of untilled grazing land—“‘ranches” 
as they are called—and so to put a check 
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The first “‘public session’ of the Sinn Fein Parliament, with President De Valera in the chair. 


upon the emigration which continually drains our 


country of its strongest young men and women. - 


One method adopted during the last two years is 
to give financial aid by loans to groups of land- 


less men or even laborers, organized in coopera- } ,. 


tive societies, for the purpose of buying estates and 
paying off the loans by instalments. Regular state 
aid would enormously assist this policy of land set- 
tlement, and the principle of cooperation would, it 
is hoped, be carried further and further into the 
social life of the settlers. 

There will be a school which will go even further 
and endeavor to modify the principle of the private 
ownership of land by enforcing the control of the 
state. It is impossible to foresee the issue of this 
controversy, but it is quite likely that laws at any 
rate will be passed to insure, whether by taxation or 
otherwise, that the land is used and made fruitful to 
its fullest extent. 

This is only a brief survey of possible 
developments. I can claim no authority 
for it other than my own. 
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Ulster’s 


LSTERMEN have suffered much at 
the hands of their detractors; they 
have suffered little less by reason of 
their innate taciturnity. Attacked 
on all sides as obstinate and unrea- 
soning persons they have been only 
too prone to shrug their broad 

shoulders, and go silently about their proper busi- 
ness. In their native pride of spirit they have been 
quite ready to accept the role of the misunderstood, 
and, with an inbred distrust of verbal protestations, 
have been willing to leave their justification in the 
hands of future historians. Perhaps this proud in- 
difference to general opinion is a good thing, but 
even it be so, it has caused much doubting in the 
hearts of Ulster’s friends. This is an age of propa- 
ganda, and the strong silent man has probably more 
need of a publicity agent than his’ more voluble 
brother. 

Yet the Ulster position is essentially a logical one. 


) It is one which should appeal particularly to Ameri- 


can citizens, because it is founded on the determina- 
tion to let politics and politicians interfere as little 
-as possible with what the average inhabitant of 
Ulster considers the serious business of life. The 


| southern Irishman is by nature a keen politician and 


a born intriguer. He loves the mechanics of the 


‘ game, and shows himself wonderfully apt in learn- 


‘ing the intricacies of its rather barren maneuvers. 
Even when he crosses the Atlantic he carries this 
enthusiasm into the civic politics of New York and 
of Chicago, and proves his skill by emerging as a 
_ ward boss or a party organizer. The Ulsterman has 
but little natural aptitude for such things. The home 
_ rule struggle forced him into politics, but even in the 


| hottest days of that fight his first interest was in his 
_ business. 


Most Ulster politicians have been men 
who had made fortunes in trade, men who late in 
life brought to the political arena only the energy 
which remained over from the more congenial fields 
in which they had achieved commercial success. 

In the minds of such men the opposition to a 


_ measure of separation from England was based on a 


very natural distrust of any change in a political sys- 
tem under which their class had flourished. 
The Act of Union did not bring Celtic Ireland any 


| closer to England—perhaps it estranged it even fur- 


_ ther—but it certainly tightened the ties between 
Northeast Ulster and Britain. The development of 
the factory system in Ulster, as applied to the linen 
industry, was exactly parallel to its development in 


| Lancashire or in Yorkshire, as applied to cotton and 


woolen manufactures. The outlook of the Ulster 
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manufacturer was essentially that of the English 
manufacturer. He traded with the same markets 
and was faced with the same problems. Above all, 
he found that England’s imperial expansion provided 
him with opportunities abroad, and with protection 
in every part of the globe, which he could not have 
enjoyed as a citizen of a small and impoverished 
nation. The Ulsterman very naturally became an 
imperial enthusiast. The Belfast traders who had 
been republicans in the times of the French Revolu- 
tion were ardent Royalists, and sincerely devoted to 
the imperial idea less than two generations later. 
That development of loyalty to Britain was almost 
entirely due to economic causes. Those economic 
causes did not operate in the rest of Ireland, which 
was mainly agricultural, and it was agrarian discon- 
tent aggravated by bad land laws, which made the 
rift between England and Celtic Ireland deeper and 
deeper. That portion of Ulster which was mainly 
agricultural, though it suffered also from bad land 
laws and from bad landlords, was saved from the 
lowest depths of depression by the existence of the 
Ulster custom, which gave the tenant farmer some 
slight measure of security of tenure, and some cer- 
tainty of reward for the improvements he effected on 
his farm. 

Industrial expansion and the Ulster custom kept 
the Northeast corner loyal to Britain, when the whole 
of the rest of Ireland was wild with discontent. 
The Ulster custom saved the tenant farmer from 
the worst exactions 
of the landlord. In- 
dustrial expansion 
provided work for 
the surplus popula- 
tion, and attracted it 
to the towns. Bel- 
fast doubled, trebled 
and quadrupled its 
population. Small 
villages developed 
into manufacturing 
towns. Lisburn, 
Lurgan, Portadown 
and Newtownards 
became centers of industry, with thriving citizens who 
were as contented as any of the inhabitants of similar 
English communities. Economic likeness to English 
conditions made the people more and more English in 
their sympathies, but the economic trend which 
brought them nearer England forced them further 
away from their fellow countrymen in southern and 
western Ireland. The Ulster manufacturer did not 
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séek his markets in his own country; it possessed 
neither the population nor the riches to absorb the 
products of his looms and spindles, his shipyards and 
his rope works. His eyes were turned to more dis- 
tant and wealthier lands. It is possible today to find 
in Belfast many business men who have made fre- 
quent trips to New York, who have visited Dublin 
but once or twice in a lifetime, and have never set 
foot in Limerick or Cork. Berlin and Vienna are as 
familiar to them as their native town, but Galway 
and Tipperary are cities that are almost as fabulous 
as the legendary capital and Prester John. It will 
easily be understood that the political ideals of such 
men are widely different from those of the Celtic 
Irish. The praises of Kathleen Ni Houlihan may be 
sung never so sweetly by the bards of the Gael. In 
Ulster such incantations fall upon deaf ears. The 
glories of Irish independence have no attraction for 
them. As British citizens they have enjoyed all the 
privileges that any citizen can demand from his gov- 
ernment. They have had untrammeled personal 
liberty, just laws, protection and security. They 
have had the prestige of the British flag behind them 
when they pushed their search for trade to the 
utmost bounds of civilization. The schools and uni- 
versities of England have been open to their sons; 
her army and her navy, her great civil service at 
home and abroad, have provided them with careers. 
They have shared the glory and the labor of build- 
ing up vast colonies and dependencies; they have also 
shared the plunder of conquered nations. They are 
asked to exchange all these opportunities and achieve- 
ments for a right to send representatives to Dail 
Eireann, and, having considered the question as they 
would a business proposition, they resolutely answer 
no. 

But the economic tie is not the only one which 
binds Ulster to Great Britain; it is not the only 
cause of Ulster’s cleavage from the rest of Ireland. 
Two other factors must be taken into account—race 
and religion. The main population of Northeast 
Ulster is English or Scotch in origin, and in most 
districts the Scotch strain predominates. There are 
communities in Ulster where even today you may 
hear the unspoilt Doric of Southern Scotland used as 
the daily speech of the populace. This is notably the 
case in those rich mid-Antrim lands around the town 
of Ballymena, and in the undulating country of the 
Ards Peninsula. In these two parts of the province, 
the farmers and laborers at Kirk or in the market 
speak the authentic tongue of Robbie Burns. They 
are the descendants of the Scottish immigrants who, 
as tenants of adventurous landlords, settled on the 
rich domains which their leaders had acquired from 
their original Irish owners, sometimes by force, but 
oftener by guile. Other districts are still inhabited 
by the seed of Cromwellian soldiers who obtained 
grants of land as the reward of their services in the 
Great Protector’s Irish campaigns, and an even 
earlier invasion is represented by the descendants of 


the English undertakers, planted in Ulster in ne 
days of Elizabeth and James I. All these different} 
colonies were Saxon in blood and, although inter-|) 
marriage with the native Irish was not altogether un-| 
known, the population of Northeast Ulster retains}) 
unmistakably the characteristics of the Saxon race. | 
Not only do the people retain these racial character- |) 
istics; they also hold to the religious faith of their} 
fathers. The Puritans of the Jacobean settlement, | 
the troopers of the Cromwellian army, the Southern | 
Scots of the stern covenanting creed—these were the } 
men who sired the present inhabitants of the North+ | 
east counties. From such ancestors they inheri i 
their unbending Protestantism and their puritanical | 
outlook upon life. Their attitude toward Roman} 
Catholicism is still the attitude of Cromwell’s Iron-} 
sides or of Peden’s Covenanters. If Trooper Burgh- | 
ley could be resurrected from the pages of Old Mor } 
tality and made alive today in Ulster he would un- } 
doubtedly become the master of an Orange lodge. | 

There is a tendency at the present time to make | 
light of the difficulties caused by this difference i 
religion. It is thought hardly decent to admit that i 
the Twentieth Century religious prejudices can seri 
ously affect political developments, but to refuse to | 
acknowledge an unpleasant fact does not overcome | 
the inconveniences which arise from it. Religion may | 
not be the strongest factor in the cleavage of North- 
ern Ireland from Southern Ireland, but when it is 
added to the economic and racial causes of such | 
cleavage, it may perhaps become the determining | 
factors. The Scotch and Welsh are as strongly race- | 
conscious as the Irish; they are proud and sensitive | 
peoples, whose memories are not free from recollec- } 
tions of English invasion and aggression in the past. © 
The Welsh are similar to the Irish in blood, they 
have remained faithful to the use of their native } 
tongue; they cling fervently to their national habits } 
and customs. “Yet they acquiesce loyally in their po- ) 
litical absorption in the United Kingdom; they feel | 
no degradation because theirs is not an independent } , 
and sovereign state. Historically they can make a 7} 
clearer case to the possession of the status of a nation | 
than Ireland can, yet they are contented and loyal, 
whilst Ireland is in open rebellion. Why? Because 
the Welsh are a Protestant people, and their polit- 
ical problems have never been complicated by the 
necessity of bringing them into consonance with the 
policy of Rome. Even the long and passionate strug- 
gle between nonconformity and the established (Eng- 
lish) church in Wales never endangered the political 
relations between the Welsh and English people, be- — 
cause it remained always a domestic question and was 
never embittered by the interference of a foreign in- 
terest. 

In view of this triple line of division—economic, 
racial, religious, what is the position of Ulster to- — 
ward the Sinn Fein Party, and what hope is there of 
an ultimate reconcilement? 

Northern Ireland has her own parliament, legally 
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constituted, and opened by the king in person. That 
is a fait accompli which cannot be overlooked. It is 
true that there is not, and has never been, any real 
enthusiasm in Ulster for its new form of government. 
It has been accepted only because its refusal might 

have involved an even worse fate. But any settle- 
ment which involves Ulster can be made only with 

the consent of her existing parliament. Neither the 
British government nor Sinn Fein can be allowed to 
forget that fact. It is only by winning the confidence 
of the Northern government that ultimate fusion can 
be achieved. 

There are very few Ulstermen who regard the 
partition of Ireland with favor. Their loyalty to the 
Act of Union is a distinct evidence of their natural 
preference for unity. There are equally few who be- 
lieve that the policy of two parliaments for Ireland 
can be a permanent solution of the difficulty. Already 
many sound Unionists, as they watch the building up 
of the new government’s machinery, are beginning to 
wonder how much this experiment is going to cost. 
This critical attitude does not in the slightest degree 
betoken any growing tenderness for Sinn Fein. The 
overwhelming majorities of the recent election are 
clear enough proof of the reality of the popular 
opposition to that movement; and it requires only the 
slightest attempt at coercion to show to what lengths 
Ulstermen are prepared to go, rather than be forced 
under a Dublin parliament. 

But the very fact that Ulster feels a certain unreal- 
ity and impermanence in the present arrangements 
shows that it will require only statesmanship and 
generosity ultimately to reconcile her. Against such 
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a stubborn and self-reliant people force will be used 
in vain; the attempt to take arms to conquer Ulster 
will only involve the whole of Ireland in the final 
catastrophe. The sole hope for the future lies in 
the creation of a moderate party in the South. 

It would seem evident that if Dail Eireann can 
rule its own part of Ireland economically and well, if 
it can foster trade and agriculture, and administer 
the law fairly between man and man, if it can show 
that it has no bitterness against those of alien blood 
and different faith, then it can, by the mere spectacle 
of its success,.force Ulster to ask for the privilege of 
sharing the benefits of such rule. But until these 
benefits are proved and seen, Ulstermen will not give 
up what they possess; they will not embrace a change 
which may risk the whole fabric of their commercial 
achievements. The Northerners are weary of the 
age-long conflict, but their desire for peace will not 
make them betray their native caution. 

A few years’ waiting is but a little thing in the long 
and troubled history of Ireland. The Northeast 
corner must be won by conviction. It must have 
proved to it the capacity of Celtic Ireland to govern 
itself wisely and unselfishly. The suspicion which 
clouds the relations of the two peoples—suspicion 
which is the natural legacy of so many centuries of 
racial strife—can be removed only by the spectacle 
of the task of legislation and administration carried 
on successfully for a certain number of years. Could 
this suspicion be so removed, the miracle would be 


- performed, Ulster would be reconciled, and Ireland 


would be one. 
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Ireland Returning to Her Fountains 


By JAMES STEPHENS 


ORE than any other activity of man 
the arts require peace and leisure in 
order to function successfully, and, 
notwithstanding her very great vital- 
ity, Ireland has had no peace or 
leisure for a round number of cen- 

turies. The gifts she has given to English art 
and letters are considerable and worthy if viewed 
sympathetically, but English literature is rich of its 
own impulse, and would not be noticeably the poorer 
if these gifts were abstracted. 

For.a long period of time Ireland was fully en- 
gaged in battling for her life (she had no time for 
gentler matters), and when not thus bloodily em- 
ployed she was as earnestly and rigorously battling 
for her living. Nothing that she retains of either 
body or spirit was kept but at the cost of incessant 
struggle, and the wonder is not that she has given so 
much to common culture but that she has been able 
to give anything at all. 

Up to a hundred years ago the English language 
was not a natural inheritance of the Irish people, and 
it was used by those who attempted it with some- 
thing of the awkwardness with which one handles a 
recently acquired instrument. They often did good 
work, they seldom did great work, and it is only 
within the last fifty years that the Irish mind has 
learned to express itself easily and powerfully and 
artistically in the foreign tongue. That a true liter- 
ary talent exists in Ireland is sufficiently proven by 
the works of Irish masters during the past fifty 
years, and today the best Irish writers can hold their 
own with their fellow-craftsmen across the channel. 

The war came and, with it, the artistic pause which 
had commenced some fifteen years previously became 
not a pause but a complete halt. Finis was written to 
a chapter of human activity and achievement, and it 
is still the word with which man is confronted when 
he looks out of himself and at a new and unknown 
world. 

Long before the war Europe had reached one of 
these periods of intellectual stagnation which seem to 


come, like weather or trade, in slightly irregular|). 
Oblations| 


were being poured to every kind of unknown god,} 


cycles of between thirty and fifty years. 


and the writers and artists of Europe were engaged! 


not so much in producing work as in experimenting}. 


with it and theorizing about it. 
Diversified as these experiments seemed they were 


yet similar in one respect—they were all trying to). 


achieve by violence that which can only be organized}, 
Men were using bad temper to do the jj., 


by power. 
work of good humor. The workmen were unhappy 
and blamed their tools. The painter discovered, 
with rage, that his canvas was only two-dimensional. 
The poet proclaimed that his language had solidified 
into a block of clichés and was about as flexible as a 


slag-heap. The philosopher held that all values had 
been recreated without being renamed and were, for 


thinking purposes, in abscondito. The musicians 
(the painters, too) found that the dead are with us 
to such an unqualified extent that the living could not 
live against their ghostly competition. There was a 
whole tendency to believe that “tradition” is of the 
devil and that the past should be scrapped; and vio- 
lence seemed indicated as the one way out. 

We had Nietzsche with a philosophy of violence, 
Wagner with a music of violence, Rodin with a 
sculpture of violence, the Russians with a literature 
of violence, the futurists with a painting of violence, 
the feminists and socialists with a violent social the- 
ory;whilelaborand capital were working the extreme 
ends of their one stick with ever-increasing anger. 


Something nihilistic or anarchistic was epidemic _ 


through the world, and although the violence of 
these men and groups was well intentioned it inevi- 
tably led where violence must go. Violence is the 
action of people who will insist on getting things 


done by any means rather than that of thinking them 


out. And the fine flower of that impatience was 
plucked by us all in August of 1914; the fruit has still 
to set our children’s teeth on edge. 

Like every other country Ireland has suffered in 


men, morals and vitality from the great war; and — 
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the consequent lassitude, culminating in intellectual 
and artistic stagnation, has been as evident here as 
elsewhere. For, at a stroke, all the writers of Eu- 
rope (neutrals not excepted) began to write nothing 
but gibberish, and those who refrained from writing 

~ gibberish simply refrained from writing altogether. 
It must be difficult for any man of integrity to look 
his own war writings square in the face and not blush 
for them; and in a world where all values have now 
gone by the board it is difficult for any writer to 
know how he is to write again, or what there is in 
fact to write about. All writing is of or out of the 
_past; the past has been broken with and Europe must 
_wait until a new past has been created before she can 
hope to become artistically interesting again. 
Although it may seem paradoxical to say so, Ire- 
land had largely escaped the universal trouble by 
being so thoroughly immersed in her own one. All 
that wild questioning, which was really a problem for 
statesmen, economists and educationalists, scarcely 
‘touched her, and she pursued with unremitting devo- 
tion the quest for national freedom which the world 
“had come to believe would be her eternal occupation. 
But she had never believed that there was no hope 
| for her and no future. She had never despaired, and 
‘the words of that old Gaelic writer—‘‘the counsel of 
_ God as regards virgin Eire is at all times more won- 
_ derful than can be told”—could be accepted by any 
' Irish person without trouble or astonishment. 
Patient and unselfish 
: work was at all times 
_ going forward with us. 
} Yeats and Griffith and 
Hyde were, each in his 
F own way, rebuilding 
slowly and _ consecu- 
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elsewhere, Ireland refused them. Whatever good 
Ireland might have brought to the common stock 
England did not require, and did not get. The fact 
is that England and Ireland are self-sufficing nations, 
each containing within itself all that is required for 
national existence. England required nothing of us: 
She might then very easily have left us alone, and it 
is true to say that naught but the English will-to- 
power is at the root of our shameful history. 

I am inclined to predict that Ireland will turn more 
and more completely from England, and will culti- 
vate the human relations she requires in quite other 
directions. The young state will be unable to place 
any barrier of power between herself and her giant 
neighbor. She will be driven to attain the necessary 
solitude by imposing the barrier of language between 
the two peoples, and the very first parliament that 
Ireland gets will set enthusiastically to the task of 
re-gaelicizing the nation. Thus only can they stay, 
not so much the emigration of men as the emigration 
of mind, which has been our chief handicap in the 
struggle for life and the gravest national evil that 
has befallen us. 

There is to be considered also the fact that Ire- 
land, which was a very old nation, is now a very 
young one, while England, young in the days of Eliz- 
abeth, is no longer as young as she was. 

Given the return of Ireland to her natural language, 
and this is almost absolutely certain: There will follow 
in a few generations 
the almost total disap- 
pearance of Irish liter- 
ature in the English 
tongue. More than 
this will follow. The 
influx of several mil- 
lion new speakers will 


_ tively all that had been 
destroyed before them. 
- Russell, Connolly and 


break up the Irish 
language as we now 


O’Grady were trying 
to disinter the buried 
* genius they believed in 
and were the prophets 
-of. And in Easter 
week the men these 
had trained came for- 
ward to carry on the 
work, and, with a 
beautiful disbelief in 
the reality of numbers, 
put two hundred odd 
men into the field, or on the roof, to combat Colossus. 
_ Within a year Ireland agreed with them that num- 
bers do not count, and carried on. It is the one 
beautiful story in the whole grim nonsense of the 
great war. 

It is one of the curiosities of national psychology 
that the gifts of one nation are not readily accepted 
by another. England had power and wealth and 

culture to give, and, although these could not be got 
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know it, and further 
generations must 
elapse before Irish is 
recast and capable of 
modern literary usage. 

What is true of lit- 
erature will be true of 
the other arts. Ireland 
will be much too busy 
setting her house in 
order to take much in- 
terest in anything else, 
and such work as she does will for a long time be 
naive and tentative. We may say, as they used to say 
long ago at the death of a king: Ireland is dead, long 
live Ireland. She must grow all over again and time 
must be allowed her to do so. But during that growth 
she will have much to feed on and brood over. Be- 
hind her is an age-long inheritance of history and 
culture, almost unknown to the present generation, 
but containing in itself boundless possibilities of in- 
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terest, inspiration and pride. The new psychology 
will grow out of the old one; the new religion may 
have much to do with the old mythology. We have 
not such deep roots in the past for nothing, and we 
are bound to go back before we can dream of going 
forward again. 

The nation that has a mythology is blessed beyond 
~ expression. She has but to bathe again 


No in her own fountains to be re- 
q.) 
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freshed from whatever travail, and Ireland is re- 
turning to her fountains. She will not only retire 
from England; she may retire from the world, and, 
like some happy anchorite, she may live in content- 
ment, unheard of, unminded, until the time comes for 
her to do whatever work the gods assign her. 

She has earned a rest after one thousand bitter |} 
years, and one could hope that she 
might never again have a history. 


To Ireland in the Coming Times 


Reprinted from Selected Poems by William Butler Yeats, by courtesy of 
The Macmillan Company 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


K Now, that I would accounted be 
True brother of that company, 
Who sang, to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 

Ballad and story, rann and song; 

Nor be I any less of them 

Because the red-rose-bordered hem 
Of her, whose history began 

Before God made the angelic clan, 
Trails all about the written page ; 

For in the world’s first blossoming age 
The light fall of her flying feet 

Made Ireland’s heart begin to beat; 
And still the starry candles flare 

To help her light foot here and there; 
And still the thoughts of Ireland brood 
Upon her holy quietude. 


Nor may I less be counted one 

With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 
Because to him who ponders well 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
Of the dim wisdoms old and deep, 

That God gives unto man in sleep. 

For the elemental beings go 

About my table to and fro. 

In flood and fire and clay and wind, 
They huddle from man’s pondering mind; 
Yet he who treads in austere ways 
May surely meet their ancient gaze. 
Man ever journeys on with them 

After the red-rose-bordered hem. 

Ah, faeries, dancing under the moon, 

A Druid land, a Druid tune! 


While still I may, I write for you 
The love I lived, the dream I knew. 
From our birthday, until we die, 

is but the winking of an eye; 

And we, our singing and our loye, 
The mariners of night above, 

And all the wizard things that go 
About my table to and fro, 

Are passing on to where may be, 

In truth’s consuming ecstasy, 

No place for love and dream at all; 
For God goes by with white foot-fall. 
I cast my heart into my rhymes, 

That you, in the dim coming times, 
May know how my heart went with them 
After the red-rose-bordered hem. 


Irish Schools of Tomorrow 


IBy R. M. HENRY 


RESENT conditions in Irish educa- 
tion and the prospects for the future 
are to be understood only if we bear 
in mind the facts of past history. Of 
these the briefest possible survey 
consistent with accuracy and clear- 
ness will first be given: 


I 


THE modern history of Irish primary education 

begins with an Act of Henry VIII in 1537 by 
which the Protestant incumbent of every parish was 
obliged “to endeavour himself to learne, instruct and teach 
the English tongue to all and everie being under his rule 
. . . and for his own part use and exercise the English 
order and habit.” ‘These parochial schools, intended to ful- 
fil not merely an educational but a political purpose, proved, 
_through the negligence of the clergy, an almost complete 
failure. George II in his Charter of 1733 ‘for erecting 
English Protestant Schools in the Kingdom of Ireland” pro- 
| vided for the establishment of ‘‘a sufficient number of English 
Protestant schools wherein the children of the Irish natives 
may be instructed in the English tongue and the fundamental 
_ principles of true religion.” These ‘“‘charter schools” too 
were, after the experience of a century, adjudged to be a total 
failure. Private or semi-private benefactors had, during the 
period from 1537 to 1831, attempted the task in which gov- 
ernment had failed, but met with very limited success. 

But in these cases, too, the education offered was based 
upon English civilization and the Protestant religion: while 
from the year 1665 onward a series of enactments made it a 
penal offense for any one professing the Catholic religion to 
keep a public school or even to act as usher in schools kept by 
Protestants. The education of four-fifths of the Irish people 
had therefore to be carried on by stealth until 1793 when, 
the penal laws being relaxed, the educational activities of 
Catholics were no longer a criminal offense. From 1793 
onward schools for the education of Catholics by Catholics 
began to be built. Early in the Nineteenth Century the 
Christian Brothers, a lay order founded by Brother Ignatius 
Rice of Waterford, established its first schools. State grants 
began to be withdrawn from the schools which had monop- 
“olized them for two centuries and in 1831 the National Board 
of Education was founded. 

The work of this board proceeded upon two assumptions: 
First, that a system’of national education ought to be avail- 
able for all creeds and classes of the community in common; 
second, that it was the duty of the state to provide for moral 
and religious instruction in its primary schools. ‘The latter 
assumption proved fatal in the end, though for a time it 
seemed as if the task which the new board had set before 
itself might be fulfilled. Schools under the new board were 
widely established, and clergy of all denominations helped to 
make them a success. But many of the Protestant clergy 
professed to see in the careful regulations of the board for the 
safeguarding of the distinctive religious convictions of the 
children an attack upon their own religious liberty; the 
Catholic clergy took offense at the domination of the board by 
the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, and in any case could 
not be denied the special privileges which the board had 
- yielded to the clamors of the Northern Protestants. The 
system which began to operate in 1831 on a non-sectarian 
basis is now by the practically concurrent agreement of all 


churches transformed into a strictly denominational system. 
The training of teachers to fit the new conditions was grad- 
ually undertaken by the churches concerned. ‘The original 
intention of the board had been to train its own teachers in 
“model schools.” These schools are now simply high-grade 
primary schools, and the board maintains one college in Dub- 
lin to which intending teachers, irrespective of their religion, 
come for training. ‘The other six training colleges in Ire- 
land are either for Protestants or Catholics exclusively. 


II 


HE first attempt to do for secondary education in 
| Ireland what the Act of 1537 had done for primary 
education was in 1570 by the act founding diocesan 
free schools. These were “Latin” schools and it was 
expressly enacted that the masters should be either English- 
men or men of English birth, resident in Ireland. ‘These 
schools were generally neglected and even where established 
were confined to a few Protestant scholars. In 1608, King 
James I arranged for the establishment in each of the six 
confiscated counties of Ulster of at least one free school “for 
the good education of the youth of the realm of Ireland in 
literature and knowledge of true religion to the end that they 
may learn their duty towards God and true obedience towards 
Us.” Of these royal schools only two proved to be even a 
qualified success. “They were followed by the establishment 
of the schools of the Irish Society in Derry and Coleraine, of 
the grammar schools of Erasmus Smith (1637), and of many 
grammar schools all over Ireland which owed their incep- 
tion to private liberality. “These grammar schools, number- 
ing between forty and fifty for the whole of Ireland, were, in 
the first place, confined practically to the education of Prot- 
estants and, in the second place, were in many instances 
grossly mismanaged or altogether neglected. From 1570 to 
1665 education for Catholics was not recognized by the state 
unless as a means of converting them to Protestantism: from 
1665 to 1793 it was a penal offense to keep a Catholic school. 
After 1793 diocesan schools for the secondary education of 
Catholics began to be founded; during the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century Catholic orders began to found secondary 
schools, and Catholic private schools came into existence. 
Royal commissions repeatedly drew attention to the gross 
abuses that prevailed in the management of the Protestant 
endowed schools of the country and Catholics began to de- 
mand a fair share of these endowments. ‘The demand was 
met by the establishment in 1879 of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board, empowered to hold general public examinations 
of the pupils in secondary schools all over Ireland, to award 
prizes on the results, and to pay to the schools “results fees” 
calculated upon the number of marks obtained by their re- 
spective pupils. These fees formed the only public endow- 
ment which Catholic schools obtained from Irish funds. The 
grants offered by the South Kensington Department in Eng- 
land for the teaching of science were, during the middle and 
latter part of the century, the means by which the teaching 
of science was fostered in Irish secondary schools, until in 
1902 the establishment of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland enabled the schools to put 
this subject into a relatively favorable position. 
Lil 
ROVISION for university education in Ireland was 
P made by the establishment in 1591 of the University of 
Dublin, of which the College Sacrae et Individuae 
Trinitatis (known as Trinity College) in Dublin was in- 
tended to be the first, the other colleges then in contemplation 
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never being founded. Trinity College was intended to pro- 
vide university education upon the same principles and for 
the same class of pupils as the diocesan and other grammar 
schools, with which it stood in close relations. Being purely 
and avowedly Protestant, it was not available for the higher 
education of the majority of Irish students. “Though religious 
tests were abolished in it earlier than in the English univer- 
sities, it has always been regarded as a Protestant university. 

The foundation of the Royal College of Maynooth in 1795 
was intended to provide education of a university type for 
Catholics, but, owing to lack of funds to fulfil its original 
intention, it became simply a college for the training of 
Catholic candidates for the priesthood. At last in 1845 the 
Queen’s University of Ireland, with three constituent col- 
leges, those of Belfast, Cork and Galway, was founded in 
the hope that it would provide higher education for all 
classes of the community. But the new university was under 
government auspices and government control; and the Cath- 
olic hierarchy had by this time decided to make the attempt 
to assert control over higher education. The undenomina- 
tional Queen’s University fell under their ban, and was gen- 
erally shunned by the Catholic community. The hierarchy 
attempted by the establishment of the Catholic University of 
Ireland (which had no power to grant degrees) to provide 
for the Catholic community the education which they were 
forbidden to obtain in the Queen’s University; but few 
students could be induced to attend it. 

Government made a second attempt to solve the diff- 
culty in 1882 when the Queen’s University was abolished 
(the colleges being allowed to retain their endowments) and 
the Royal University of Ireland was established, a body 
whose sole educational function was to award degrees on the 
results of a public examination. 

It was not till 1907 that the Irish university question was 
handled with some hope of success. “Two new universities 
were then established, the National University of Ireland 
with three colleges (those of Dublin, Cork and Galway), 
and the Queen’s University of Belfast with one college in 
Belfast. Both of these are under lay control and are attended 
by increasingly large numbers of students. 


UCH a summary of the history of education in 
S Ireland in its three main branches will make it 

plain that there is in the first place no Irish edu- 
cational authority. The people of Ireland have 
never had an opportunity of exercising any direct in- 
fluence on the educational policy of the country, and 
the government which organized departments of. 
education for England and Scotland made no similar 
provision for Ireland. The authority which controls 
primary education is a body of persons nominated by 
the Lord Lieutenant and responsible to him only: 
They have no connection, statutory or customary, 
with the similar body of vice-regal nominees who 
control secondary education. Nor is the latter body 
supreme even in its own department. The teaching 
of science in secondary schools and the entire tech- 
nical education of the country are under a third body, 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction, of which the president is the English chief 
secretary, and the vice-president must be a member 
of the English House of Commons. Moreover, 
only an accidental connection exists between the uni- 
versities and the authorities which control primary 
and secondary education. The task of welding these 
isolated authorities into one consistent national 
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body familiar with the national needs and responsi-| 
ble to the nation; but no such body exists. y 

Segregation of schools into Catholic and Prot-| 
estant schools is a fact for which a definite legis-| 
lative policy, not any national peculiarity, is directly | 
responsible. The steady and increasing support given 
to the two new universities since 1907 shows that the 
instinct of the nation is toward comprehension and 
unity rather than division. The delicate problem of 
adjusting the rival claims of religious and secular in- 
struction will be solved by the Irish people, when it 
is placed in their hands for solution, on broad na-} 
tional lines and in a spirit of tolerance. 

The funds at present available for education in all 
branches are miserably inadequate. The salaries of 
primary teachers have been placed on a fairly satis- 
factory basis only within the last year, while the 
question of their pensions is still unsettled. On the 
other hand nothing has been done to provide ade- 
quate salaries for secondary teachers. Their average | 
income in Ireland is about half of what it is in Eng- 
land or Scotland and, as a result, a steady drain upon 
the body of Irish secondary teachers threatens to © 
deprive the profession of its most efficient members. — 
Most new primary schools and all new secondary © 
schools have to be built, equipped and maintained out 
of private funds (assisted in the case of primary | 
schools by a grant of a portion of the cost) with the - 
result that school accommodation is inadequate, as 
for instance in the city of Belfast, where there are 
some thousands of Protestant children in excess of — 
the existing school accommodation. The training of — 
primary teachers is still carried on under a system of | 
seclusion in isolated training colleges and, though all | 
the Irish universities have educational departments, ~ 
these are used principally by secondary teachers. | 

Though these and other defects in Irish educa- © 
tional arrangements have been pointed out repeat- | 
edly by experts and commissions of inquiry, the prin- 
cipal defect remains unaltered: National education is 
not yet the business of the nation. It has not yet | 
been possible to develop a system which, while profit- "| 
ing by the experience of other countries, will adapt © 
itself to national needs. An apparent opportunity 
for this was offered by the Irish education bill of 
1919, providing for “‘local control,”’ but, as the direc- 
tion of policy under this bill was vested in the hands 
of the chief secretary and his advisers, it merely 
threw upon the local authorities the onus of making 
financial provision for carrying out an educational 
policy controlled by officials not themselves subject 
to the control of national feeling. 

What might be done for primary and secondary 
education in Ireland is shown by the spirit in which 
the National University of Ireland, free from gov- 
ernmental control, has developed, side by side with 
instruction and research in subjects common to all 
universities, a school of Irish learning and the spe- 
cial study of Irish economic problems. 
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SADNESS DRAPED IN RED | 


New Health for Old 


By SIR. EDWARD COEY BIGGER, M. D. 


DVANCE of the health age in Ireland 
has not kept pace with that of Eng- 
land. The economic and industrial 
conditions of the two countries are ab- 
solutely distinct, but the pressure on 
parliamentary time has rendered it 
dificult to devote attention to 
these differences. 

In some cases legislation suitable for industrial 


_ England but unsuitable for agricultural Ireland has 
| been adopted for both countries; in others the un- 
| suitability has been realized and it has been used as 


of a doctor and a midwife in her confinement. 


an excuse for not extending certain health acts to 


Ireland instead of adapting them to meet the needs 


of the country. 


Few if any countries, however, have a more com- 
plete system of free treatment for the poor than has 


Ireland. For the seventy years since the passing of 


the Medical Charities Act, which established what is 
known as the “dispensary” system, it has been pos- 
sible for any poor person to secure free medical at- 
tendance and medicine for himself or any member of 
his family. His wife may secure the free assistance 
Hos- 
pital treatment is available for medical or surgical 
cases in the county or union infirmary and for cases 
of infectious diseases in a fever hospital. The 
population of Ireland is about four and a quarter 
millions, of whom perhaps two millions are eligible 
for this free treatment. The country is divided into 
740 dispensary districts with over 800 medical ofh- 
cers in charge, some districts in the large towns hav- 
ing more than one medical officer. There are 146 
union infirmaries and 138 infectious diseases hospi- 
tals (containing in all about 17,000 beds) available 
for the treatment of sickness. In addition there is a 
county infirmary in each county for the treatment 
of the more serious medical and surgical cases and 
these infirmaries are also available for poor persons 
without payment. 

Our cities are provided with well staffed and well 
equipped hospitals, which give to the poor specialist 
and operative treatment in no respect inferior to 
that available for the wealthy. An extension of the 
system of pay patients would help immensely that 
very large class of persons who are better off than 
the working classes, and who therefore do not care 
to seek free treatment as a charity, but are unable 
to afford specialists and private hospitals. The same 
excellent conditions unfortunately do not hold in the 
smaller towns and in the country. Often the only 
hospital accommodation is in the union infirmary, or 
in the county infirmary, too often handicapped by 
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lack of funds, and subject to conditions and limita- 
tions imposed by an act of parliament passed in 
1765. Neither in the rural districts nor in the ma- 
jority of the smaller towns are those who are in the 
greatest need of the highest medical or surgical skill 
or of prolonged institutional treatment—radium, 
X-ray, ete.—cared for as their condition demands. 
In a few towns there are successful cottage hospitals 
which serve a purpose analogous to that of the large 
voluntary hospitals in the cities. 


Sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis have 
been established within the past few years, and these 
now number thirteen, with accommodation for 1,382 
patients. A system of special dispensaries has been 
established in the majority of the counties and county 
boroughs. Half the cost of these schemes is de- 
frayed from government funds and the other half 
falls on the county rates. Asylums for the detention 
and treatment of lunatics and the feebleminded exist 
and are in many respects superior to the union in- 
firmaries where the sick are treated. Practically 
every district in Ireland is also provided with a 
trained maternity nurse. There are a number of 
voluntary societies which have for their object the 
provision of nurses for home nursing. Their 200 
nurses have by their skill and devotion won the 
respect, esteem and affection of the poor in every 
district to which they have been appointed. A num- 
ber of schemes for the diagnosis and treatment of 
venereal diseases are in operation. The government 
pays to local authorities 75 per cent of the cost 
of these schemes. 


It must be confessed that as regards preventive 
medicine Ireland lags behind most civilized countries. 
The Public Health Act of 1878 and the subsequent 
acts are chiefly concerned with the correction of 
sanitary defects, the provision of water supplies and 
sewage systems, and the isolation and treatment of 
infectious disease. ‘The acts dealing with notifica- 
tion and prevention are permissive and many of the 
local authorities have not adopted them. During the 
last few years at least seven acts of parliament have 
been passed with the primary object of preventing 
rather than treating sickness. Of these, the Notifica- 
tion of Births Act of 1915 gives very wide powers 
to local authorities for attending to the health of 
mothers and children and the government defrays 
half the cost of the approved arrangements. There 
are also great hopes that the Medical Inspection and 
Treatment of School Children Act of 1919, when it 
is put into operation, will accomplish much in pre- 
venting permanent ill health and disability. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF REFORM 


The first and most obvious defect of the system 
as it exists today is that the various health activities 
are controlled (except for the six county boroughs ) 
by three different bodies: the county councils, the 
urban and rural district councils and the boards of 
guardians, each of which is an elected body. The 
fact that the boundaries of the three do not coincide 
makes the situation still worse. The union, for exam- 
ple, may be partly in two counties, or even in three, 
and may include two or three rural or urban districts 
within its boundaries. There are in Ireland 39 
county and county borough councils, 154 unions, and 
over 300 urban and rural districts. 

The dispensary medical service and the union in- 
firmaries and fever hospitals are controlled by the 
poards of guardians, the primary function of which 
is the administration of the poor laws and the man- 
agement of the workhouses. This fact gives to the 
whole an unmerited taint of pauperism. A further 
sting is inflicted on the sick poor in that, before ad- 
mission to the union infirmary, a patient must, in 
theory, be first admitted to the workhouse. No one 
who has not lived in Ireland can know with what 
horror the “‘house’”’ is regarded by the thousands 
who are always poor but never paupers. 

As regards the service itself, some harsh things 
have been said. The controlling body of the service 
is very local and parochial in its views. Further, 
the salaries of the medical officers are small and 
the chance of promotion almost nil. In addition 
there is no provision for postgraduate work or study 
leave. It is probably chiefly from motives of 
patriotism that such a high percentage of skilful and 
capable doctors is to be found in the dispensary 
service, who could have done much better in other 
countries. As to the institutions, there are brilliant 
exceptions, but the dispensary buildings, the infirm- 
aries, the fever hospitals, are for the most part old 
and ill suited for their purposes. The hospitals 
and county infirmaries are frequently gloomy, badly 
equipped and unsuitable for modern surgery. 

Progress in preventive medicine is hampered by 
the fact that it is controlled by a small local body 
whose chief aim appears to be an overweening desire 
to keep down the rates to the lowest possible level. 

These criticisms have been directed toward the 
local health work; but what of the central control- 
ling bodies? Most of the local authorities are, to a 
greater or lesser extent, under the central control 
of the local government board. The insurance com- 
missioners control health insurance; there is another 
body responsible for asylums and certain other med- 
ical functions are directed by other bodies. 

The Irish Public Health Council, appointed two 
years ago, last year made its report, and the follow- 
ing suggestions for improving the health conditions 
are largely those recommended by it. 

The present system of health administration in 


Ireland has been put together piecemeal. It may be 
compared to a patchwork quilt made by an astigmatic 
and color-blind person. The first reform should be 
the institution of one central department for the 
administration of all medical and health services. 
This department should have the advice and assist- 
ance of a health council, consisting of representatives 
of the medical profession, the local authorities and 
others interested in questions of health. 

The present complicated system of triplicate local 
control of health matters should be swept away and 
local administration should be placed on a county 
basis. 
health boards,” one-half ‘of the members of which 
should be chosen by the county council and the other 
half by the medical profession, insured persons and 
voluntary health organizations. The dispensary 
service and the hospitals should be controlled by 
these boards and so would be free at last from the 
pauper taint. Further, this service should be altered 
and enlarged so that it would be made available 
for the medical treatment of insured persons. The 
health services, at present controlled by the county 
and district councils, should be handed over to these 
new boards which would therefore be able to coordi- 
nate the different health activities. Each board 
should appoint a whole-time specially trained medi- 
cal officer of health for the general supervision and 
technical control of its medical and public health 
functions. It would be able to arrange that modern 
facilities, such as X-rays, electrical treatment and 
laboratories, might be available when required. 

The dispensary service itself could be greatly im- 
proved if it offered hope of promotion to those who 


The responsible bodies should be “county 


deserved it, so that a doctor who joined it might © 


be eligible for promotion from place to place in 
one county, or, still better, anywhere in the country. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


There is just one further point: Ireland has 
many health problems remaining to be solved, some 
common to many countries, some more or less 
peculiar to herself, but medical research is being done 
today in Ireland by only a handful of keen workers 
in the universities. These workers are starved by 
the colleges which they serve (more through neces- 
sity, be it said, than by desire) and utterly ignored 
both by the state and by local authorities. Medical 
research in the United Kingdom is under the control 
of the Medical Research Council, which receives its 
revenue from Ireland as well as from Great Britain. 
Very little money has, however, been expended by it 
in this country. Perhaps the state or the local 
authorities may some day realize their duty to these 
men, who continue only for love of the work, but 
we hope for the munificence of some Rockefeller 
or Carnegie who will assist them and who will found 
a great school of public health where the young 
practitioner will be equipped to battle against 
disease. 
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The Economic Consequences of Irish 
Freedom | 


By LIONEL SMITH-GORDON 


NE must make certain large as- 
sumptions to justify writing of 
the economic future of Ireland at 
the present time. I make at the 
outset the assumption that Ireland 


is about to enter upon an era of: 


political peace as a united and in- 
dependent nation. Unless this assumption is granted 
Ireland has no economic future of a sufficiently stable 
character to be worth presenting to readers of the 
SURVEY. 

The conditions in a small portion only of the 
area now covered by the northern parliament are 
those of an industrial country. Those of the whole 
of the rest of Ireland are to an overwhelming extent 
agricultural. Even Dublin and Cork, in spite of a 


gradual industrial revival, may be considered rather 
as centers of agricultural districts, to which their 
ports form the natural outlets, than as independent 
manufacturing or commercial units. To cut off Bel- 
fast is to amputate one leg, and as a man whose leg 
is amputated requires a crutch, the English market 
both for goods and for money becomes a crutch 
for a mutilated Ireland. That is, in fact, without 
any formal partition, the present state of affairs. 
There is a perpetual flow of goods and money east- 
ward and a return flow westward—an unintentional 
Drang nach Osten—is always at work. 

The normal course should be not so much east and 
west as north and south, and one of the most impor- 
tant steps in the future economic development of 
Ireland is to establish this new and saner equilibrium. 
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The effort to do so will bring with it a certain read- 
justment of the balance of power between the towns 
of the South and West. At present, as a normal 
consequence of the concentration on the English 
market such ports as Galway and Limerick, great 
merchant cities of old days, are falling into a mourn- 
ful decay. Even Waterford, in spite of its favor- 
able situation, has been reduced to comparative stag- 
nation by dependence on railway and shipping com- 
panies controlled in English interests. But any visi- 
tor to these and many other seacoast towns of Ire- 
land can satisfy himself by a casual survey of the 
ruined warehouses and quays that they have in the 
past served a great and flourishing trade. 

The influences which have destroyed this trade 
have been to some extent world-wide. But when the 
period of agricultural depression at last came to an- 
end, the war-time demands of England outweighed 
every other consideration. The value of the food- 
stuffs sent to England from Ireland during the last 
year of the European war was practically £90,000,- 
ooo—more than she received from any other coun- 
try except the United States. During this period all 
other markets were closed to Ireland, and the re- 
opening of them, which is already being attempted 
by means of direct shipping services, is a work of 
national importance, and at the same time of great 
difficulty. 

In this connection we have to bear in mind the 
fact that this tremendous export of goods did not 
contribute in anything like a proportionate measure 
to the national prosperity. The vast bulk of the 
goods shipped consisted of what may be called raw 
material, and the country received in exchange for 
it partly manufactured goods, the profits on which 
along with the wages were retained in England, and 
partly (and chiefly) actual cash. This cash went 
straight to the individual farmer, who forthwith 
deposited it in his bank. Hence the enormously 
swollen figures of credit balances shown by the Irish 
banks during the last five years. But abnormally 
large bank deposits are not by any means a sign of 
real wealth, and least of all are they so in a country 
like Ireland, whose banking is almost entirely under 
foreign control. They represent as a general rule 
a conversion of real wealth into cash wealth (as, for 
instance, when a man is tempted by high prices pre- 
vailing in England to sell milch cows without replac- 
ing them) and this cash wealth is handed to insti- 
tutions which for the most part pass it on either 
to the British government or to the industrial com- 
‘petitors of Ireland. It would not be unfair to say 
that 50 per cent of the money which Irish farmers 
obtain as surplus is withdrawn from circulation in 
Ireland. It is, therefore, clearly more advantageous 
to the country that a farmer should keep a herd 
of milch cows which gives employment and keeps 
a considerable sum of money in circulation, than that 
he should sell these cows merely for the sake of 
making a cash profit on them and accumulating a 
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surplus in the bank. Unfortunately, too, when once 
the Irish farmer is in possession of deposit receipts 
the difficulty of getting him to “break into them,” 
as he phrases it, is very great indeed. Hence, at the 
present moment, in face of comparative depression, 
we find farmers’ cooperative societies and small 
Irish companies struggling in great financial difficulty 
and making desperate appeals to banks, which are 
frequently unsympathetically received, while the 
total amounts of the deposits credited to the mem- 
bers and their friends remain at an abnormally high 
figure. — 

The question is one-of.finding a means of putting 
Irish money to work in Ireland in such a way as 
will create a well balanced country, able to hold its 
own as a unit among the nations of the world. For 
all practical purposes, Ireland is a virgin country, 
just as much as any country of the New World. 
To justify this claim it is not necessary to go into 
the question of potential mineral wealth, which is a 
highly controversial subject. For the real wealth 
of: Ireland lies unquestionably, so far as the near 
future is concerned, in her agricultural resources. 
In soil, climate, proximity to markets and all similar 
ways, Ireland is more favored than almost any other 
country. She has established a certain reputation 
as a dairying country, but inquirers from Denmark 
who have come to see how we did so well have 
remained to wonder why we did not do far better. 
As an example we may take the well known fact that 
the average yield per head of milch cows in Ireland 
is about 425 gallons a year against 750 in Denmark. 
A most valuable report on the whole subject of 


increasing yields and improving breeds has been © 


made by the Commission of Inquiry into the Re- 
sources of Ireland, which was set up by the Repub- 
lican government. 

Further, the whole question of tillage farming in 
Ireland presents a field for tremendous develop- 
ment. Large graziers, renting land from year to 
year, are able to make a profit while employing only 
a few men to tend cattle over an area of hundreds 
of acres. Unfortunately, this abuse, brought into 
fashion by jobbers and absentees on a large scale, 
has lent itself to imitation by smaller men and the 
tendency to grass farming, both for stock raising and 
dairying purposes, has increased to such an extent 
that there is now less land under the plow in Ire- 
land than in any other European country except 
Turkey. There can be little doubt that an increase 
in tillage is one of the first conditions of prosperity 
in Ireland and its promotion will be one of the first 
cares of a national government. It is from this 
development on the technical side that the economic 
stability to which I referred will be built up. 

Agriculture in itself is insufficient to maintain a 
self-contained country, but in such a country as Ire- 
land the industries should grow out of agriculture. 
The farmer in every country is coming to realize 
that good farming in itself is not sufficient to insure 
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his prosperity; he must also be a man of business 
and attend to the details of buying, selling, packing, 
standardizing, advertising and the like, before he 
can reap the full measure of profit from his industry. 

The goal to be aimed at is what may be called 
the industrialization of agriculture—in other words, 


_ carrying the processes of agriculture far beyond the 


mere tilling of the soil and harvesting of the crop. 


_Every farm should become a factory in itself or 
one of the members of a factory covering a district. 
The products of these factories in a country such as 


Ireland would be many. Milk alone can be made to 


yield a multitude of articles from butter to celluloid 
combs, while the possibilities of bacon factories and 
abattoirs are too obvious to need enumeration. 


There is also a tremendous future for distilleries 


where industrial alcohol sufficient to provide light, 


heat and power for all Ireland may be manufac- 


tured, as in Germany, from potatoes specially grown 
for the purpose. It is a commonplace that the prof- 


its to be made by the producer of an article are in 
direct proportion to the amount of processes from 


its raw stage to its finished condition, which he can 
keep in his own hands. This applies to the farmer 
just as much as to any other manufacturer and to 
Ireland as a country of farmers in the highest degree. 

Industrialization of agriculture must inevitably 
provide more employment, restore the importance 


_of the country towns, stabilize the relations between 


farmer and workman, link up town and country to a 
far greater extent, and provide cargoes for shipping 
services to countries other than England. At the 
same time the increased prosperity of the rural popu- 
lation, and the more complex requirements caused 
by their new activities will bring new opportunities 
for trade to distributing centers such as Belfast and 
Dublin. Moreover a great number of industries 
arising directly from these requirements may be set 
up in the cities. As an example, even the cans used 
by our creameries are mainly imported from Copen- 
Jhagen. 

- One of the most important factors in the situa- 
tion will be the policy of the banks. As I have 
already pointed out, banking interests in Ireland are 
mainly controlled either directly or indirectly from 
England. London is the financial capital of Ireland. 


The importance of this fact seems hardly to be real- 
ized at the moment, but it is scarcely an exaggeration 


to say that political freedom will be largely illusory 
if this financial control is to continue. A great deal 
will be done to break down the domination of Lon- 
don as soon as an Irish government is in a position 
to borrow in Ireland and to issue securities in which 
the banks and the people can invest. But it is essen- 
tial that the directors of the Irish banks should be 
persuaded of the necessity of making the savings of 
the people available for the needs of the people. 
Some progress in this direction is already being made 
by the newly established National Land Bank, the 
main purpose of which is the development of Irish 
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agriculture and industry, and the creation of a finan- 
cial center for Ireland. But no one institution, espe- 
cially a newly established one, can hope to change 
the financial policy of a country unless the people 
themselves appreciate the importance of the matter. 
In this direction educational work will have to be 
done. If it is done successfully I think it will be 
found that Ireland is well able to provide all the 
necessary capital to finance the industrial develop- 
ment which I have outlined. 

Infant industries find it difficult as a rule to pro- 
vide the security which is necessary to give confi- 
dence to an ordinary bank, and undoubtedly some 
special treatment of them will be required. Probably 
the best method of applying such special treatment 
would be to set up an official development commis- 
sion consisting of business and financial experts em- 
powered to give grants and to make loans in desery- 
ing cases, which could not be dealt with by the ordi- 
nary banker. Probably also some form of protection 
to new industries will be necessary, but sufficient for 
the day are the controversies. 

I have omitted a number of possibilities of the 
economic future of Ireland which are often discussed, 
but which require expert handling. Chief among these 
are the development of the water power resources 
of the country and the utilization in a scientific man- 
ner of our vast reserves of peat. We have also 
various other natural resources which have so far 
been very little exploited, if at all. The sea weeds 
of the western coast are rich in potash, which is 
in constant demand for farming operations, as well 
as iodine and other by-products. The coal fields 
which exist in various parts of the country are no 
doubt capable of development, although difference 
of opinion exists as to their ultimate value. The 
same may be said of the mineral deposits, of which 
the most striking are probably those of the Avoca 
valley. Turning then to the manufactures which 
already exist, we find that while Belfast is the well 
known center of the ship-building and linen indus- 
tries, Dublin can hold its own in such lines as bis- 
cuits, matches, jams, sweets, cocoa and coffee, soaps 
and a number of smaller products, while the whole 
world is familiar with the names of the celebrated 
brewers and distillers whose products bulk so largely 
in our export trade. 

Taking it all in all the economic future of Ireland 
is exceedingly hopeful provided that certain condi- 
tions precedent to prosperity are fulfilled: the re- 
establishment of peace at an early date, the restora- 
tion of the many creameries and business houses 
which have been partly or wholly destroyed, and the 
provision of such a system of land settlement and of 
financial assistance to settlers as will enable the active 
young men and women to remain in the country 
instead of emigrating. Education of a prolonged 
and intensive character such as Mr. Griffith has long 
carried on in the columns of Young Ireland will do 
the rest. 
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THE WOMAN OF THREE COWS 


By JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 


O, Woman of Three Cows, agragh! don’t let your 
tongue thus rattle! 

O, don’t be saucy, don’t be stiff, because you may 
have cattle. 

I have seen—and, here’s my hand to you, I only say 
what’s true— 

A many a one with twice your stock not half so proud 
as you. 


Good luck to you, don’t scorn the poor, and don’t be 
their despiser ; 

For worldly wealth soon melts away, and cheats the 
very miser: 

And death soon strips the proudest wreath from 
haughty human brows. 

Then don’t be stiff, and don’t be proud, good Woman 
of Three Cows! 


See where Memonia’s heroes lie, proud Owen 
More’s descendants, . 

’Tis they that won the glorious name, and had the 
great attendants! 

If they were forced to bow to Fate, as every mortal 
bows, 

Can you be proud, can you be stiff, my Woman of 


Three Cows? 


The brave sons of the Lord of Clare, they left the 
land to mourning; 

Movrone! for they were banish’d, with no hope of 
returning— 

Who knows in what abodes of want those youths 
were driven to house? 

Yet you can give yourself these airs, O Woman of 

"Three Cows! 


Now, there you go! 


O, think of Donnell of the ships, the Chief whom 
nothing daunted— 

See how he fell in distant Spain, unchronicled, un- 
chanted ! 

He sleeps, the great O’Sullivan, where thunder can- 
not rouse— 

Then ask yourself, should you be proud, good 
Woman of Three Cows! . 


O’Ruark, Maguire, those souls of fire, whose names 
are shrin’d in story— 


Think how their high achievements once made Erin’s © 


greatest glory— 

Yet now their bones lie mouldering under weeds and 
cypress boughs, 

And so, for all your pride, will yours, O Woman of 
Three Cows! 


Th’ O’Carrolls, also, famed when fame was only for 
the boldest, 

Rest ‘in forgotten sepulchres with Erin’s best and 
oldest; 

Yet who so great as they of yore in battle or 
carouse ? 

Just think of that, and hide your head, good Woman 
of Three Cows! 


Your neighbor’s poor, and you, it seems, are big 
with vain ideas, 

Because, inagh/ you've got three cows, one more, I 
see, than she has; 

That tongue of yours wags more at times than 
charity allows— 

But, if you’re strong, be merciful, great Woman of 
Three Cows! 


You still, of course, keep up your scornful bearing, 


And I’m too poor to hinder you; but, by the cloak I’m wearing, 
If I had but four cows myself, even though you were my spouse, 
I’d thwack you well to cure your pride, my Woman of Three Cows! 
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The Message of the Farmers of Ireland 


Agricultural Cooperation; Its Origin, Achievement and Aim 
By SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


O those to whom Ireland is before all 
things the land of paradox, the 
movement founded thirty-two years 
ago, with its immediate object of re- 
organizing the basic industry of the 
country upon cooperative lines and 

with its far wider aim, should be of absorbing 
I recall a question put to me in those now 


| far off days by an American friend. He knew that 


- the tenant. 


I was going to devote my life to the service of my 


country, and that I had neither the ambition nor 
the qualifications for the political arena where his 


knowledge of Irish performance began and ended. 
“What, in a word,” he asked, “‘is the Irish problem 
as you see it from your practical point of view?”’ 
The offhand definition I gave was not, I think, very 
far from the truth. I said it was “how to make a 
people who are not farmers prosper in a country 
dependent upon farming.” 

I do not claim for my countrymen that they are 
yet conspicuously good farmers. But the story I 


have to tell of their attempt to solve their agricul- 


tural problem will show them as leaders in the 
English-speaking world in the building up of a new 
rural civilization, now urgently needed to restore 
the balance between the urban and the rural sides in 


_ the national economies of western peoples. 


In the year 1889 the pioneers of the agricultural 
cooperative movement could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand.. First among them was R. A. 
Anderson, afterward chief executive officer of the 
Trish Agricultural Organization Society; there was 
Lord Monteagle, a philanthropic landlord on the 
banks of the Shannon, between Limerick and the 
sea, and there were a couple of others since dead. 
"Very soon we were joined by the Reverend Thomas 
A. Finlay, a Jesuit priest, moral philosopher and 
political economist in our chief Catholic seat of 
higher learning. One more personality—to me the 
outstanding Irishman of this generation—I mention 
now, though he joined us some eight years later. 
George W. Russell (better known as A.E.) saw in 
our efforts the opportunity he sought to give prac- 
tical service to his day and generation and so to 
complete a life devoted to the study of the wisdom 
of the ages. 

The founders of the movement saw that the Irish 
land question was nearing a settlement on the only 
possible plan, the transfer of the ownership of the 
land from the landlord (too often an absentee) to 
Eight years before, Gladstone had got 
through parliament his great charter of agrarian 
emancipation, which was known as the Three F's: 


that is, Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure and Free Sale. 
By this act the tenant could have his rent fixed by 
an impartial tribunal. He could not be evicted from 
his farm so long as he paid this rent. He was given 
the right to sell his interest in his farm to the highest 
bidder if he wanted to leave it, and was thus pro- 
tected from the loss of his improvements. Some 
people hold that the Irish are pastoral rather than 
agricultural in their instincts. We held that, until 
the reforms I have sketched were enacted, the ten- 
ants could not be expected to put their backs into 
the cultivation of the soil. Furthermore, for many 
generations the energies of the agricultural popula- 
tion had been absorbed in the struggle for the pos- 
session of the land which had been confiscated 
centuries ago, and little attention was paid to modern 
improvements in methods of cultivation. 

There was another adverse factor to be reckoned 
with. The Gladstonian reforms synchronized with 
a revolutionary change in Old World agricultural 
economics—foreign competition. The fall in the 
price of farm produce in the last quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, owing chiefly to the opening up 
of vast tracts of virgin soil in America and Australa- 
sia, and to improved transportation, bringing in the 
produce of Russia and Scandinavia as well, threat- 
ened the Irish farmer with a loss in the profits of 
his industry, which might well outweigh the advan- 
tage of his improved tenure. The need of the situa- 
tion was plain to be seen. Nothing but an all-round 
improvement of method could save the Irish farmer. 

The farms of Ireland being exceedingly small, 
intensive cultivation was indicated. But the economic 
trend was all in the direction of large-scale produc- 
tion and distribution. This is the paradox in its 
practical expression. Obviously, a very perfect 
organization of the small producers would be 
required in order to give the small man the advan- 
tage of the large-scale business. Failing such effec- 
tive organization for business purposes, the easy but 
uneconomic grazing of a few head of stock was more 
attractive than a toilsome tillage. Nor would mere 
combination of farmers in scattered business associa- 
tions suffice. The whole scheme of organization, 
starting with the parish and ending with the nation, 
would have to be developed. 

Here then was the problem the Irish rural re- 
formers set themselves to solve. The farmers—the 
chief wealth-producers of the country—would be 
paying less rent; but they would be conducting their 
industry under much less favorable conditions. Their 
industry was backward on its technical side: it was 
more backward on its business side. Life upon the 
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farmlands of Ireland had been embittered by the 
long drawn out agrarian conflict, so that socially the 
rural community was unnaturally depressed. To the 
Irish mind, the government was the cause of all its 
economic ills, an Irish government the sure source 
of all economic and social well-being. Therefore, 
to the politicians and to them alone did the people 
look for guidance in worldly affairs. Unhappily, 
those who could fairly claim credit for getting the 
land for the farmers were not concerned in advising 
them upon how to make the best use of the land. 
And upon that the whole prosperity of the country 
depended. 


It happened that the small group of Irishmen who 
took up the task of agricultural reform in Ireland 
were nearly all students of cooperation in its tech- 
nical sense. They had studied the great cooperative 
movement in England. They knew that it had not 
touched agriculture but they believed that its prin- 
ciples and methods could be applied to Irish agricul- 
ture. The leaders of the English movement included 
Holyoake, Vansittart, Neale and Tom Hughes. At 
their feet I sat and became inspired with an enthusi- 


IRELAND OLD AND NEW STYLE 


asm for the cooperative idea which has never leff 
me. They were more than sympathetic with m 
Irish project. But they told me frankly that I did} 
not know what I would have to contend against and) 
that I must not be discouraged if I found myself 
sowing seed upon very stony ground. Many a time,jf| 


| 
in after years, my fellow-workers came to me withi} 
the cry, ““An enemy hath done this,” and recalledi} 


these doubts. 


In work of the kind contemplated I have always} 
held that.if you are on sound economic ground it 
is only a question of pegging away to win out. There} 
was, however, little in the story of the British coop-}i| 
erative movement to justify optimism in regard to}! 
the application of the same principles to Irish con-} 
ditions. [hat movement, it will be remembered, | 
originated in the joint purchase by a few artizans in } 
Rochdale of a chest of tea. The elimination of the | 
retailer’s profit, which was divided among the mem- } 
bers of the little society, proved to be the beginning } 
of mammoth transactions. At the time of which I} 
am speaking, by far the greater part of cooperative 
effort was devoted to the simple purchase of eco- }j 


So See “eat i E < aoa i 


A peasant with his donkey cart of the vintage of Brian Boru delivering milk to a cooperative creamery. This picture sums up the 
introduction of the modern factory with its separator, steam churn, butter worker and so on, ina region of primitive tools and habits 
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nomical distribution, and little headway had been 
made in productive industry. The agricultural popu- 
lation had been almost excluded from the movement. 

In Ireland it was decided to restrict the new move- 
ment to the rural community and to concentrate upon 
the basic industry of agriculture. The British move- 
ment had had a hard struggle against organized 
trade. I was in parliament from 1892 to 1900, and 
I remember one incident which brought home to me 
the political power of the trading interest and its 
hostility to cooperation. A minister of education 
nearly got his party into serious trouble for per- 
mitting the use in schools of a book in which the 
cooperative system was explained. The Irish move- 
ment was bitterly opposed by the country traders, 
who saw that joint purchase of agricultural require- 
ments and joint sale of agricultural produce not only 
would deprive them of a considerable portion of 
their business but would throw light upon the quality 
of all articles of common consumption and the prices 
charged for them, and they had even more political 
influence in Ireland than their brethren possessed in 
England. As I recently wrote elsewhere: 

In a backward agricultural community the political 
machine is generally run, not by the farming majority, but 
by the trading minority. I suppose few here remember what 


a political bombshell the very word cooperation was in 
England in those days. —The new movement was cooperation 


: PLOWSHARES AND REVOLUTION 
Sir Horace Plunkett, president of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, trying out a motor plow. 


.. 
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Not a great deal can be said 
artistically for the new tractor as a chariot of progress, but it is bound to become a powerful factor in Irish agricultural reconstruction 


and nothing else. We camouflaged it by the term “organ- 
ized self-help,” but it was not long before the attack upon 
the divine right of middle profits was scented. The control 
of the political machine in advanced industrial communities 
by combines and trusts was never comparable to the influ- 
ence upon Irish politics of the village traders. It is gen- 
erally known how “‘big business” has aroused the ire of pro- 
gressive leaders in American politics, but the way in which 
little business retarded rural progress in Ireland for a quarter 
of a century has escaped notice. 

Not having the means or the personnel for an 
extensive campaign, we decided to start the Irish 
movement in the South of Ireland rather than in the 
North, and for two reasons. In the first place, while 
failure in the North would have been fatal, success 
would have been attributed to the better business 
qualities of the Ulster Scot. If, however, we failed 
in the South, we could still fall back upon those qual- 
ities, and if we succeeded in the North we could 
appeal to the pride of the South. Secondly, the 
dairying industry of the South, associated with the 
world-wide fame of Cork butter, offered just then 
a splendid opportunity for our experiment. Dairy- 
ing was on the eve of its industrial revolution. It 
had always been a home industry, chiefly conducted 
by the women folk. Now new machinery had been 
invented—chiefly in Scandinavia—which made fac- 
tory production far more profitable than home pro- 
duction. The modern market was increasingly 
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demanding that articles of common consumption 
should be consigned to it in bulk of uniform quality. 
The separator, steam churn, butter worker and a 
host of other factory appliances fulfilled this condi- 
tion. The Danes and the Swedes, who had adopted 
mass production, were already competing successfully 
with Irish butter in the British and even in the Irish 
market. ‘The capitalist had seen his opportunity. 
We saw ours. 

Before we took the field with our cooperative 
campaign, the substitution of the modern factory 
method for the immemorial domestic method of but- 
ter-making was well under way. Looking from the 
Rock of Cashel over the central plain of Ireland the 
white walls of new creameries could be seen breaking 
the monotony of green pastures in the rich dairying 
districts of Tipperary, Limerick and Cork. Out of 
the ample margin of profits their capitalist owners 
were making they were able to pay the farmer a far 
higher price for his milk than it was worth to him 
for butter-making on the old plan. In a short time, 
when the farmer had gone out of the business, the 
price paid for the milk was reduced to the lowest he 
would stand. So we set out to explain to the farmers 
that, by intelligent combination of their capital, 
credit and energies, they could reap the profits of 
the capitalist. 

We found ourselves up against opposition -from 
many quarters, but in one only did we meet with 
serious trouble. The manufacturers of the new 
dairying machinery, who knew that in the near future 
the farmers themselves would have to buy it, were 
willing to supply it to bodies of farmers upon credit. 
Of course the purchasers had to be incorporated in 
order to make their joint credit negotiable. We, too, 
wanted to get them incorporated in business associa- 
tions for other reasons. But the manufacturers had 
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MUCKALEE COOP 


ERATIVE CREAMERY 
These creameries become centers of neighborhood activity. Carts loaded with boxes of butter for 


no patience with the theorists who were insist 
upon the cooperative plan, then wholly unknown {) 
our farmers and, indeed, almost unheard of by th} 
farmers of any other English-speaking country. Yi 
we had to insist upon the cooperative principle < 
being absolutely essential to success and, strange as | 
may seem, the conflict between the two methods ¢ 
organizing farmers for factory dairying proved onc 
for all to the quick intelligence of the Irish farmel 
that only by means of cooperation could he wor 
out his economic salvation. 

It thus happens that a simple concrete illustratio} 
taken from the early effort to cooperatize the dair 
ing industry of Ireland will save any further theorizj 
ing upon the relative merits of cooperative and com 
petitive organization of farmers. On the capitalisti(, 
—or, as we call it, the joint stock—plan, capital if 
subscribed by, and the government of the concerr 
is in the hands of, the shareholders, whose power is 
in proportion to the amount of shares held. A ma 
jority of one share in the hands of an individual,) 
or of a group of shareholders, carries with it the} 
final decision upon all questions of policy or man-) 
agement. Further, the profits of the undertaking} 
are divided among the shareholders in proportion to 
their shares. 

In the cooperative creameries the principle of one- 
man-one-vote prevails and all are equal upon ques- 
tions of policy and management. Furthermore, the 
profit on shares is limited to a fixed rate of interest— 
generally in those days 5 per cent. Any further net 
profit made is divided, not among the shareholders 
in proportion to their shares, but among the sup- 
pliers of milk in proportion to the quality and quan- 
tity of the milk supplied. In some creameries this’ 
net profit is also shared by the workers in the insti- 
tution, a dollar’s worth of wages earned sharing 
alike with a dollar’s worth 
of milk supplied. The ob- 
ject of this arrangement is, 
through an equitable ar- 
rangement between all the 
participants in the under- 
taking, to make it every- 
body’s business to work for 
success. 

Now whether the farm- 
ers are organized as a joint 
stock company or as a Co- 
operative society (as coop- 
erative associations are 
called) one of the chief 
functions of the board of 
directors of the former, or 
of the democratically elect- 
ed committee of manage- 
ment of the latter, is the 
periodical fixing of the 
price paid for the milk. 
This, of course, depends 
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shipment to market; other carts taking away separated milk. 


i yon cost of manufacturing 
jid distributing the prod- 
yt on the one hand, and the 
.Jarket price on the other. 
ppose on one of these 
-)mmittees shareholder A 
wned one cow and fifty 
aares, whereas sharehold- 
ct B owned one share and 
fty cows. Obviously, it 
rould be to A’s interest to 
ay as small a price as pos- 
ible for the milk in order 
hat he might enjoy the 
Jargest possible dividend. 
3 would merely wish to get 


‘his conflict of interest, il- 
justrated by this simple ex- 
imple, every one of the 
joint stock companies 
formed at the time of my 
story failed. On the other 
hand, throughout the thirty-two years since the 
foundation of our movement, the cooperative socie- 
ties, which have embraced every department of the 
farmers’ industry and business, have had an ex- 
traordinarily low percentage of failures. 

Although the purpose of what I am writing is 
rather to explain an idea than to furnish the details 
of its practical working (which indeed would take 
altogether too much space) I must furnish a sufh- 
ciency of facts and figures to give reality to the 
movement's actual achievement. To keep the per- 
spective right the reader must bear in mind a few 
peculiarities of the situation. Ireland is a country of 
small farmers, the average Irish farm not exceeding 
thirty acres of productive land. The great majority 
of those who have joined the movement work upon 
their farms, and as only the heads of families be- 
come members of the societies, the persons directly 
benefited are about five times as many as the 
members. It is further a regrettable fact that an 
immense number of farmers avail themselves of the 
services of the societies without becoming members. 
They are allowed to do so because the larger the 
trade the smaller are the working costs. 

It has been seen that our first adventure was in 
the application of cooperation to dairying. Our 
first dairying society was started in the spring of 
1891, after I had addressed fifty, and my associates 
many more, almost abortive meetings. By the year 
1899, however, we had 152 of these societies work- 
ing, with a trade turnover of about $2,500,000 
worth of butter. Ten years later the number of 
dairying societies had risen to 380 with a member- 
ship of 44,213 and a turnover of some $9,000,000. 
In 1919, after another decade of strenuous propa- 
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THE SUCCESSFUL RIVAL OF THE HOUSEHOLD CHURN 


The immemorial domestic method of butter making has become a thing of the past in Ireland. 
To the left is the butter-worker which expresses the moisture. 
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ganda, the number of these societies was 439, the 
membership 53,240, and the turnover $35,000,000. 
War prices immensely increased the value of the 
output; but allowing for this there was an actual 
increase in the trade notwithstanding that under war 
conditions the country was considerably depleted of 
milking stock. 

Needless to say, the movement seeks to organize 
farmers, not only for the dairying industry, but for 
every other branch of farming, and indeed for every 
form of industrial and commercial activity of the 
workers upon the land. From such a simple opera- 
tion as the collection, grading, and marketing of 
eggs, to the highly technical manufacture of bacon 
and other hog products, evolution in the circum- 
stances of Ireland has been slow. It is, however, 
safe to say that the cooperative principle and plan 
are so firmly established in the minds of rural I[re- 
land that it is only a question of time before the 
entire farming industry will be developed upon co- 
operative lines. I must refer readers who are inter- 
ested in the details of the movement to the statistics 
published by the central society. A sufficient indica- 
tion of the growth of the movement as a whole will 
be found in the following simple figures: In 1899 
there were 424 societies of all kinds with a member- 
ship of 39,852 and a-trade turnover of $45,000,000. 
In the year 1919 societies numbered 1,028, members 
135,369, and the trade turnover was $55,000,000. 
The total trade turnover from the commencement 
of the movement down to the end of the year 1919 
was $350,000,000. 

It would be impossible in the space available to 
give an adequate account of the work of the societies 
both in process and in contemplation. ‘There is an 
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A BURNED CREAMERY 
One of the numerous plants of the cooperative societies wrecked by the British authorities in the 
course of the conflict in Ireland. 


immense amount of cooperation which does not 
admit of statistical display, such as the joint owner- 
ship of costly agricultural machinery and breeding 
stock. In Wexford a large meat-packing undertak- 
ing has been in existence for many years; and when 
the recent political troubles, which I have purposely 
excluded from this account of the movement in the 
hope that they are but transitory, broke out and 
made farmers unwilling to embark upon large enter- 
prises requiring costly buildings and machinery, a 
considerable portion of the required capital had been 
subscribed for the biggest meat-packing installation 
in these islands. I leave all these things aside and 
conclude with a feature of the Irish movement which 
I think will be of interest to American farmers. 


There is a tendency inside the movement to expand 
all the several activities of the societies into a new 
type of society—the general purpose society. This 
—which is a development of distributive cooperation 
based primarily on an older type of society originally 
restricted to obtaining for farmers the requisites of 
their calling, such as seeds and manures—will not 
only embrace all the activities mentioned above, but 
will embark upon the supply of domestic commod- 
ities on the lines of the English cooperative store 
and may also undertake banking, insurance, and any 
other business or service, such as the electric lighting 
of villages, in which the community may be inter- 
ested. Some four hundred of these societies, old 
and new, are in existence, none of them yet covering 
the whole ground, but all of them having in their 
constitution the power to do so. Even societies 
started with a limited objective, such as the dairying, 
the poultry and the flax societies, now aim in many 
cases at developments such as these. Until the coun- 
try settles down again to the ways of industry and 


peace we shall not kno 
how much good cooperatiy 
seed lies deep in Irish soi 
but that the seed is ther 
awaiting the call of life 
and my fellow-workers ar 
well assured. 

After five years of stre 
uous work conducted by | 
group of individuals, th}, 
movement clearly dep 
manded an institution at it}, 
head. In the spring of 189 
a large and influential meet 
ing was held in Dublin to re 
ceive a report of the move- 
ment’s achievement up tch 
date and to consider the best 
means for its continuanc 
and development. At thi 
meeting was founded the 
Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society (since known 
as the I. A. OS))p ireland 
thus contributing to the agricultural economy of the 
English-speaking countries a new agency of social 
service. A few years later an English and a Scottish 
agricultural organization society were founded on 
the Irish model. 

The I. A. O. S. is governed by a committee, the 
majority of whom are representatives of the societies 
affiliated with the central body. Representation is 
also given to individual subscribers. The committee 
is presided over by a president and vice-president. , 
At the first general meeting, I was elected president 
and Father Finlay vice-president. We have been re- 
elected annually ever since. At the birth of the 
society, and indeed until land purchase, which I 
always held must be financed by England in advance 
of home rule, I was, so far as I had any political 
views, a Unionist. Father Finlay was, of course, of 
the Catholic faith, and a Nationalist. Our election 
and re-election are of more than personal interest: 
They emphasize a fundamental principle of the 
movement which is, indeed, embodied in its constitu- 
tion, but derives its support from an honorable under- 
standing. While all the members of the central body 
and of its branches are free upon other platforms to 
give expression to any opinions, all questions of sec- 
tarian and political controversy are rigidly excluded 
from the deliberations of these bodies. 

The society began its work in a small Dublin 
office under the chief control of R. A. Anderson as 
general secretary. Young Irishmen were carefully 
selected and prepared by him and the other pioneers 
for the field work. They were called simply “‘organ- 
izers.’ The staff today consists of five senior 
organizers, who cover all Ireland between them, 
hold meetings of farmers preparatory to the forma- 
tion of societies, see that the conditions pointing 
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“ward a successful society 
‘ist in the district and that 
ll] the necessary formalities 
“le complied with. They 
‘Ite assisted by a staff of 
Nome half dozen men, 
1osen for their expert qual- 
Mications in dairying, the 
i| alia of flax and gen- 
ral business. These men 
tre called assistant organiz- 
‘rs. An expert auditing 
{taft gives accountancy in- 
Npection and advice. A 
‘vacteriological laboratory 
‘inder a distinguished scien- 
‘ist supplies to dairying so- 
Meties technical advice of 
joo direct a commercial 
bearing for governmental 
toncern. ‘The secretariat 
and office staff complete the 
human equipment. | 
_ In the year 1908, some 
seven hundred of my fellow-countrymen, with an 
over-generous appreciation of my public services, 
wished to present me with some token of their friend- 
ship. They told me of the large sum which had been 
subscribed and consulted me as to the form the 
presentation should take. Throwing modesty to the 
winds, I asked for a house where my fellow-workers 
might carry on their work. So it came about that the 
I. A. O. S. was domiciled in 84 Merrion Square, 
Dublin, which was christened the Plunkett House. 
Here, too, is to be found the Cooperative Reference 
Library, which does for students of cooperation what 
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NORTH KILKENNY POULTRY SOCIETY 
The new agricultural industries range from the simple operation of collecting, grading and 
marketing eggs and poultry to the highly technical manufacture of bacon and other hog products. 


“HANG UP THE SHOVEL AND.|THE HOE” 


New tools of the Irish countryside—a *cock-lifter,’’ a turnip-sower and a horse potato-sprayer. All 
three belong to the Valley of the Deen Agricultural Society and are hired out to the members. 


the Legislative Reference Library, founded by that 
great Wisconsin Irishman, Charles McCarthy, does 
for students of legislation and administration. From 
many countries far and near have come inquirers in- 
terested in cooperative principle and practice. I think 
they have been helped: they have certainly helped us. 
Elsewhere in this fine house, built in the spacious days 


of the Grattan parliament, the seer of the move- 


ment, A.E. edits the Irish Homestead, the organ of 
the I. A. O. S. With the help of Susan Mitchell, his 
brilliant sub-editor, he has now for some thirteen 
years provided an intellectual feast combined with a 
solid meal of agricultural 
common sense to the organ- 
ized farmers of Ireland, 
and to a select body of read- 
ers all over the world. 

This summary of agricul- 
tural cooperation in Ire- 
land, as it was promoted by 
a small group of social 
workers for the first five 
years, and subsequently by 
the I. A. O. S., will, I trust, 
serve as a rough indication 
of what has been actually 
achieved. It will be asked 
how far the voluntary 
movement has been recog- 
nized and assisted by gov- 
ernment and how far it has 
been subsidized out of pub- 
lic funds. To make this 
point clear, a brief account 
must be given of two goy- 
ernmental institutions, one 
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Irish and the other British, which have had relations 
with the movement. 

As soon as the pioneers began to make headway 
with their doctrine of organized self-help—more 
especially when they cited the example of the farm- 
ers of Denmark and other continental countries— 
they were met with the objection that these countries 
owed their agricultural and their industrial progress 
to the fostering care of their governments. There 


OPENING OF THE BRIDGETOWN COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, LTD. 


| 
| 
head for its first seven years. It was hoped the @ 
partment and the Irish Agricultural Organizatil} 
Society would work with perfect harmony and ¢ 
ordinate their respective functions. At first tj 
department recognized the essential importance 

its own success of having the farmers organize 
and it subsidized the educational work of the I. 4 


O. S. But it is impossible to keep party politics o 
of any governmental institution and, under pressu# 


Barn-raisings in the pioneer days of the American Middle West were no more occasions for enthusiasm than the launching of these rural 
enterprises in Twentieth Century Ireland. 


was a good deal in this, and it became necessary for 
us to start an agitation demanding similar assistance 
for Irish farmers. 

In 1895 a committee (known as the Recess Com- 
mittee, because it sat in the parliamentary recess), 
upon which men of all parties were represented, was 
called together at my suggestion to examine care- 
fully the need for state assistance for Irish workers. 
The committee sat for a year and, after an exhaus- 
tive inquiry abroad, issued its report. As the result 
of this report, which laid down the basic principle 
that state aid should be so given as to supplement but 
in no way provide a substitute for self-help, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
was formed. I was myself in parliament from 1892 
to 1900, my sole political ambition being the win- 
ning of this concession. he department opened its 
doors in the spring of 1900 and I was its working 


from traders, the subsidy was withdrawn. Coopera- 
tion between the two bodies ceased, but each con- 
tinued to do good work. 

The loss to the I. A. O. S. was serious, but it 
was soon made good from another source. In the 
year 1910 a new institution was set up by the British 
parliament called the Development Commission. It 
was given funds for helping agriculture and industry 
throughout these islands. The development commis- 
sioners, an extremely able body of public servants, 
came to the conclusion that one of the best ways 
of aiding and developing agriculture was to assist 
the I. A. O. S., and its English and Scottish sisters. 
For two years after the commissioners had liberally 
subsidized the younger organization societies they 
were prevented from recognizing the Irish society 
by trade pressure brought to bear upon the Irish 
representatives in parliament. This was so grave 
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scandal that it could not last and I am not sure 
ie@at on the whole this fight for equality of treat- 
ajjent did not do the movement more good than the 
\\qmporary stringency did it harm. 

“We had now the means of improving both the 
wchnical and the business methods of our farmers. 
ior a complete policy of rural progress, it was 
| 4jually necessary that we should interest ourselves 
‘oj, the brightening of rural life on its social and 
witellectual side. The pioneers of the movement 
‘ere more interested in this part of the work than 
{any other. Societies were encouraged to use their 
usiness organizations for social gatherings. Village 
jalls were built. In all this we were largely follow- 
ig the example of the granges of the United States 
nd the women’s institutes of Canada. The point 
; that we were at work upon a threefold scheme— 

policy of rural reconstruction which came to be 
xpressed in the Irish formula, Better Farming, Bet- 
er Business, Better Living. 

If I were asked what special contribution Ireland 
las made to the rural problem, I would certainly 
ay that it consists in defining the proper relations 
‘yetween its three parts in all endeavors to deal with 
he problem comprehensively. In our view agricul- 
ure must be regarded as an industry, as a business, 
ind as a life. To the aid of the industry must be 
yrought the teaching of all the physical sciences 
-elating to soil, climate, plant and animal life—to 
che buildings and mechanical equipment of the farm 
and so forth. To the business of the farm must 
e applied sound economic principles and those mod- 
ern methods upon which all business undertakings 
1owadays depend for their commercial success. 
Here the essential thing is that farmers should be 
taught to combine, not only in order to hold their 
Jown in their dealings with government and with com- 
mercial and industrial interests, but also in order that 
the small cultivator may have the economic advan- 
tages of the large farmer. 

As I have already explained—or rather proved by 
illustration—the combination must be upon the coop- 
erative, and upon no other plan. Into rural life 
must be imported the social pleasures and intellec- 
tual advantages of city life so far as this is possible. 
We must recognize that an agricultural existence 
cannot be made to offer the opportunities of mate- 
rial advancement which urban pursuits provide. On 
the other hand, a physical welfare above that of the 
townsman is easily attained, and by developing the 
cultural side of rural life the average lot in the coun- 
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try can, for the average man, be made comparable 
with that of the city dweller, and superior to it for 
those capable of developing the resources of coun- 
try life. 

When it is agreed on all hands that the three sides 
of country life must all come into the scheme of rural 
development, our Irish experience proves that it is 
vitally important to begin with the better business 
part of the program. Farmers will not avail them- 
selves of the technical advice and useful information 
afforded by the government, universities and col- 
leges, or even by the popular press, unless they are 
assured that they will themselves reap the re- 
ward of their more enlightened industry in increased 
output, and, perhaps, in larger investment of 
capital. 

Unless they are organized for the purpose of com- 
bined purchase and sale, they will surely be worsted 
in their business relations with the organized agencies 
of distribution. It is equally true that a business 
association economically sound, and advantageous 
to all the participants, is a far better foundation for 
social organization than philanthropic associations 
ad hoc, which too often depend upon an individual 
who gets tired or dies, or upon a passing enthusiasm 
for a real or imagined “uplift.” Thus better busi- 
ness is the foundation for both better farming and 
better living. 

In short, we have learned in Ireland, and would 
impress upon all rural communities which have be- 
come backward owing to the concentration of all that 
is best in thought and feeling for public welfare 
upon the problem of the cities: (1) The vital need 
of thorough organization upon cooperative lines; 
(2) the paramount importance of reliance upon vol- 
untary effort rather than upon state assistance, in 
the sure belief that what by intelligent combination 
we can do for ourselves is immeasurably more bene- 
ficial than what the best of governments can do for 
us; and (3) the insistence upon building up rural 
society on its three sides; namely, the technical side, 
the commercial or business side and the social and 
intellectual side. 

I would add one piece of advice for universal 
application by rural communities in the English- 
speaking countries. They should take steps to in- 
form themselves, as we did in Ireland, as to the 
organization of agriculture in those countries which 
have not neglected the farmer, and should exchange 
experiences and ideas among each other as to the 
progress made in repairing this neglect. 
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The Irish 
WVhite Cross 


By JAMES G. DOUGLAS 


OW the spirit of fellowship has been 

abroad in Ireland in these days! 

Men and women with large families 

and small incomes have willingly 

accepted the care of needy children 

of neighbors; farms, where the men 

folk have been in prison or “‘on the run,” have been 
tilled by willing hands from the districts surround- 
ing. Even in distant towns, victims of so-called 
“reprisals” have found welcome in the homes of 
strangers. In one place a priest found one of his 
parishioners in great grief and on inquiring the 
cause was informed by the woman that her husband 
had objected to her taking into their house a num- 
ber of neighbors who had been rendered homeless 
the night before. On going to remonstrate with the 
unreasonable husband, the priest discovered that in 
a four-roomed house no less than thirty-four persons 
had been sheltered. Little wonder the husband had 
been alarmed at the largeness of his good wife’s 
heart. 

But with the increase of violence it soon became 
apparent that the work of relieving suffering could 
not be left to individual effort. Shortly after his 
return from America early this year, President De 
Valera wrote to the Lord Mayor of Dublin suggest- 
ing the formation of the Irish White Cross. A large 
and remarkably representative committee was called 
together which undertook to appeal for funds and 
to set up the necessary machinery for the work of 
relief, and local parish committees were formed in 
all districts where any need existed. A central or- 
ganization with a competent staff was founded in 
Dublin. 

Looking back now it is a matter of no little satis- 
faction that it was possible at a time of intense 
political bitterness to unite in the Irish White Cross 
men and women of so many points of view. With 
Cardinal Logue as president and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin as chairman, Catholic and Protestant 
bishops, Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Jews, 
representatives of labor and capital, activists and 
pacifists, men who fought in Dublin in 1916 and men 
who fought in the Great War have all been found 
side by side, working together in harmony in the 
White Cross. It is typical of the spirit of Ireland 
today that leaders such as De Valera, Arthur Grif- 
fith and Michael Collins were ready to give their 
assistance to an organization which aimed at helping 
all sufferers impartially. Even the British military 
authorities sought aid from the White Cross for 
their supporters who required relief. 


Almost simultaneously with the formation of { 
White Cross in Ireland, the American Committee 4 
Relief in Ireland was organized and without a 
formal alliance these two organizations have work 
together in harmony. The American committ 
has used the White Cross as its agent for distrilJ 
tion of relief and the latter has made no separé 
appeal for funds in the United States. 

The activities of the White Cross have been cc} 
fined to the assistance of persons, most of thep 
habitually thrifty and industrious, whose distress 
due to present “war” conditions in Ireland. 
policy has been always to give a grant or a loan 
preference to a weekly allowance. For instance, 
“jarvey,” whose horse had been shot, was given 
money grant sufficient for him to purchase a! 
other horse, thereby enabling him to continue hf 
trade. Often, however, there has been no alterni® 
tive but to provide regular money allowances to keel 
people alive until such time as work could be founle 
for them. The White Cross has in many cases pr 
vided money for the payment of hospital expense 
and funds have been provided for the maintenanc 
of several rest homes as places of refuge from raid 
for mothers and expectant mothers. Grants of fro 
£100 to £200 each have been made during the truc¥) 
to many farmers and others, to enable them to refi 
roof their premises, which were partially destroyed} 

It has been decided to set aside the sum of £150, 
000 as a trust fund to provide for the maintenance 
and education of the children whose parents have 
been killed. To assist the local authorities in feeding} 
necessitous school children in Dublin, Cork and else-) 
where, grants have been made, by far the larger part 
of which has been expended in Belfast in providing} 
relief through the Expelled Workers’ Committee. 

With peace, the thoughts and energies of the Irish! 
people will turn to constructive efforts. A special 
White Cross reconstruction commission is already 
at work collecting data so that prompt action may be 
taken at any time. | 

Loans made by this commission are repayable in 
full if and when reparation is paid, but should no 
compensation be received the loan will be repaid over 
a long term. The money when returned to the com- 
mission will be available for re-lending ‘for schemes 
of industrial development, which will provide in- 
creased employment, and thus the funds subscribed 
in the United States and elsewhere will become a 
permanent source of benefit to Ireland. 

Without the assistance of our friends in the United 
States the White Cross could have achieved little. 
Many a victim of militarism and aggression in Ire- 
land owed his very existence to the timely relief 
funds. Not only has distress been relieved, not only 
have houses been repaired, but already a real work 
of permanent construction has been accomplished; 
namely, the building up of a feeling of gratitude and 
affection in the hearts of the people of Ireland for 
our brothers and sisters across the sea. 
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M%9 HIS is the tale of Patrick Gal- 
lagher of the parish of Temple- 
| (9 FN crone, the Upper Rosses, as it is 
é called. Dungloe is the center of the 
= parish. I went to hear the adven- 

tures of “‘Paddy the Cope,” to see 

the man who is in business for others and not himself. 

I arrived at Dungloe on a cold and rainy morning. 
And as the station is about three miles from the 
center of the village, I sent my luggage up by donkey 
cart and set out walking. Wild beauty was all 
around me. In ten minutes the rain stopped. The 
sky cleared and the wind freshened over the blue 
and golden hills. 

Soon after, I met an intelligent Australian soldier, 
who, after the Great War, was employed by the 
railway in Ireland and felt happy to have this chance 
of knowing the Irish people. He was now repairing 
telegraph wires, cut down during the civil war. I 
inquired of him about Patrick Gallagher. ‘Paddy 
the Cope,” said he, ‘is the man who made it possible 
for the people of this parish to live a better life. 
He is the man with an awakened mind who felt the 
sorrows of his people. He has done more for them 
than the commonwealth has done for us. I wish 
that our land had produced a man like him.”’ 

I thought of Bernard Shaw’s saying that there is 
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From the painting by Power O’ Malley 


not an Irish race, but an Irish climate, ‘‘which will 
stamp an immigrant more deeply and durably in two 
years, apparently, than the English climate will in 
two hundred.” 

I was soon in Dungloe. It is a one-street village 
with little cabins surrounded by high hills and little 
silvern lakes with innumerable islands and the high 
sea. But what soil! Brown bog everywhere, grey 
rock and barrenness. Such green as there was 
cropped out among a million boulders. Only here 
and there are plots of potatoes about them. And 
hardly a tree to bind and shelter the earth. It was 
a wonder how people could live there. But they 
lived and prospered. And that was the wonder of 
Patrick Gallagher’s work. 

Patrick Gallagher was raised in Dungloe country. 
His people had to pay the call of the gombeen men. 
At the age of nine years he was sent to service to 
help get his father out of debt. His wages were 
three pounds for six months. He was continually 
hired afterward, until he was seventeen years of 
age. Then he made periodical trips to Scotland 
and worked for eight years in the mines. He be- 
longed to the great army of Bob Smillie. 

I was tired with travel as I entered Gallagher’s 
door. The whole household was in the kitchen talk- 
ing over the peace negotiations. I shall never forget 
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a 
‘PADDY SE CORES 
At the threshold of the little stone cottage outside Dungloe where 
the Templecrone cooperators opened their first store in 1907 


the hospitality with which I, a perfect stranger, was 
received by Patrick Gallagher and his family. 
‘“Paddy the Cope” is a sturdy man in the prime of 
life. His appearance is that of a quiet, courageous 
fighter; but this fighter has proved to be an unu- 
sually successful manager. 

Over a bright turf fire he told me of his efforts 
to improve the lot of his people. ‘The farmers,” 
he said, “were all, practically speaking, very poor. 
They are industrious and work very hard. The 
method of buying and selling was the cause of much 
poverty in the district. The main source of income 
of the people here was rearing of young stock, poul- 
try, and a little knitting industry. From each family 
around here a few boys leave for Scotland in the 
spring of the year as migratory laborers to help 
support the family. Many leave for America. Our 
great curse was the exorbitant charges of the local 
gombeen men who a few years ago were flourishing 
in this district.” 

Gombeen man is Irish for usurer. Until a few 
years ago gombeen was king. He was the trader, 
not the land-owner. But whereas the land-owner 
owned the land, the gombeen men owned the men. 
The farmers were his compulsory customers—farm- 
ers born in debt and never out of it. He extorted 
an interest of from 50 to 100 per cent from the 
people. The gombeen men formed a real dynasty. 
They dominated the economic life, the political life, 
and the social life of the district. There is nothing 
worse in any country than the Irish gombeen men. 

In 1903 cooperation took root in this district in 
the form of a cooperative bank. The bosses did not 
oppose. They even encouraged the new enterprise. 
The bosses knew well that the farmer with cheap 
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THE TEMPLECRONE COOPERATIVE TODAY 
With Patrick Gallagher still at the door sill over which last yeat}} 
the cooperators did business to the amount of £90,000. 


capital would make his land more profitable. It was} 
only in 1906 when the Templecrone Cooperative} 
Agricultural. Society was formed that gombeen men} 
withdrew their support from the bank. | 

Cooperation began in Dungloe when a price list 
of manure from the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society found its way by chance into the hands of 
Patrick Gallagher. Gallagher wrote to the society 
asking if they would sell him manure. The society 
replied that they sold only to cooperative societies. 
Gallagher was not to be discouraged, however. He 
gathered the farmers of his own district together and 
they decided to buy twenty tons of manure from the 
Donegal cooperative society. Thus they effected a 
saving of forty pounds, besides securing superphos- 
phate of 30 per cent instead of 22 per cent and 
dissolved bone instead of a worthless compound. 
The farmers immediately saw the advantage and 
decided to start a society. ‘Eight good men and 
true’—of whom only two had more than the 
required two pounds capital to become members— 
with Patrick Gallagher at its head, started the ven- 
ture of killing profiteering. The society began a 
few miles outside Dungloe in the smallest cabin of a 
hilly district. At the beginning they intended to deal 
merely with agricultural products. But as the bosses 
started their attacks they ventured to carry on a gen- 
eral business. The store was open two evenings a 
week and a few members were on duty in turns. 
After the selling of tea, sugar and flour was begun 
the prices started downward. Flour, for instance, 
came from twelve shillings down to nine shillings a 
bag, and that meant much to this poor district. 

But the bosses were not inactive. They formed 
an alliance and started a strong campaign against 


ie people. But in the words of the local school 
acher, who assisted in the formation of the cooper- 
ive and is still with it, ‘‘a society bred from oppres- 
on and nursed to warfare was not to be crushed 
t of existence so easily.” 

The first move of the bosses was to refuse to buy 
gs from members of the cooperative society in 
der to cut off the sources of supply. Patrick Galla- 
r replied to this by going to Dublin and learning 
pack eggs. He came back and went into the egg 
siness. As a result the price of eggs went up two- 
nce a dozen in the first week. 

This brought greater fury into the ranks of the 
osses. ‘hey raised a special fund and agreed to 
ay twopence more for a dozen eggs than the society 
lid. Patrick Gallagher bought a van. He collected 
‘}ggs everywhere, and raised the price still higher. 
Whe fund of the bosses was soon exhausted. ‘‘Paddy 
the Cope” was triumphant. 

In a year the society moved into larger quarters 
and a few years later bought out the store of its 
i Now it transacts the largest 
Its turnover last year 
amounted to nearly £90,000, and bad debts since its 
existence do not exceed twenty pounds. 

In 1911 Paddy Gallagher and his group contested 
ithe seats for the district and county councils. And 
here again “Paddy the Cope” proved the ablest of 
‘leaders. The contest was fought on the bread and 
butter issue. In his election address, Gallagher said: 

“Do not let the issue be confused. You must now 
make your choice between the cooperative man and 
the gombeen man. The questions for every voter 
to have answered are: ‘What has cooperation done, 
and what has gombeenism done?’ Here are a few 
hard facts which cannot be disputed. In 1906 the 
farmers of the Rosses had no combination to pro- 
tect them, and the gombeen 

man had things all his own 
way. In 1911, the present 
year, the farmers have their 
cooperative society flourish- 
ing among them, and here 
are a few of the changes it 
has brought about: (1) The 
prices of eggs were in April, 
1906, sd. per dozen, and in 
April, 1911, 9d. per dozen. 
(2) The price of flour in 
1906 was, wholesale price, 
8sh. per 7 stone, retail price, 
10s. 6d.; gombeen price, 
14sh. In 1g11 the ary sale 
price had risen to gs. 9d. per 
7 stone, the retail price is 
10sh, to 10s. 6d., and the 
gombeen price has disap- 
peared. (3) The price of 
manures: In 1906, for 20 
per cent superphosphate, 
since condemned g the de- 
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partment, 12sh. per bag; in 1911, for 30 per cent 
superphosphate, 7s. 6d. per bag. (4) In 1906 the 
farmer had to come to the merchant’s door for his 
goods; in 1911 the merchant comes to the farmer’s 
door with them. (5) In 1907 my opponent, with 
all the other shopkeepers, withdrew their deposits 
from the Farmers’ Loan Bank, and then withdrew 
from it themselves. I and a few other farmers 
stepped into the gap and kept it alive. Do you wish 
to go back to the 1906 methods and prices? ; 
Ratepayers, farmers, no one but a farmer can prop- 
erly represent you.” 

This was practical language. 
and knew it to be truth. The seats contested 
were carried by the cooperators. Before this, their 
eyes had been directed by the bosses to remote places 
like Westminster, while the gombeen man at home 
was filling his pockets. 

During the election Paddy had the experience of 
being arrested for having said something the bosses 
did not like. He was sentenced and went to prison. 
An appeal was immediately made and by order of a 
higher court he was ordered released. Great was 
the celebration as he returned. ‘The streets were 
illuminated, the hills lit with bonfires and crowds 
received him at the station. Patrick Gallagher car- 
ried the day again. 

The greatest of his ventures was the establish- 
ment of a hosiery factory. In 1909 the society was 
awarded one of the six free grants offered from the 
Pembroke Irish Charities Fund to the six most 
deserving societies in Ireland for the erection of 
village halls. After erecting their hall the coopera- 


They understood 


tors decided to arrange dances and other entertain- 
ments to be given for the people of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The village priest, defending the bosses against 
the cooperators, issued an edict against dances’ being 
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MAIN DUNGLOE 


Here ds in our American towns is the battleground of old forces and new; here the gombeen men 
were entrenched; here the cooperators fought and won their fight. 


THE BOAT, WHICH BEAT, THE VBEOCKADE 
Loaded with eggs to exchange for Scotch flour, meal and bran, the Better Hope brought food to Templecrone no less than sixteen times. 


IRISH WOMEN AT WORK 
The countryside factory of the cooperators with its 8-hour day is a new factor in the’ life of the oncoming 
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generation of Irish girls. 
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eld without permission of the church. The dance 
Was held and on the Sunday following the priest 
enounced it from the chancel. The challenge was 
ut. Were the cooperators to defy the church 
penly? Was the fight to start immediately? The 
eople urged Paddy to start it. It was their work, 
uilt up by them and run by them, which the church 


“Anything you do, Paddy, don’t 
ght the church.” 

And Gallagher followed her suggestion. He said 
o me while telling the story, “I don’t know what it 
Wvas that made me give up the fight, urged as I was 

Perhaps it was some old supersti- 
What he did do was to take the few 
snitting machines which he had in his back yard, put 
hem in the hall, and started a knitting factory which 
luring the war carried out contracts for the Belgian 
overnment, and also army contracts. This is how 
‘whe cooperative hosiery establishment came into 
existence. 

_ I visited the spacious factory, which has more 
jlight than I have noticed in textile plants at home, 
Jand is aired with the fresh sea breeze from the 
Atlantic. The girls work eight hours a day and 
jreceive higher wages than other factories pay in the 
jcountry. Previous to its establishment Gallagher 
had given much thought to the lot of poor girls of 
the district who hired out for low wages at the fairs 
jin Ulster or emigrated to America. This was one 
solution of how to keep Irish girls at home, where 
they could lead healthy lives. 

While Gallagher was telling the tale of this fac- 
tory, with his delicious Irish accent, the chimes were 
calling the faithful to evening service. Suddenly, as 
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THE VILLAGE HALL TURNED HOSIERY FACTORY 
And the girls who found there an alternative to hiring out for low wages at the Ulster 


fairs or emigrating to America 
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if in a dream, Gallagher awoke and said, “I have 
not been to confession for a long time. I think I 
ought to go tonight.” 

“And who is your present father confessor?” I 


asked. 


“Tt is the same priest who opposed us in our 
cooperative efforts and who is immediately respon- 
sible for the hosiery factory I have talked to you 
about.” 


The Templecrone Society has now three other 
stores, besides the big store, in the parish. It has a 
bakery, the only bakery there. It buys pigs and sells 
them for its members, or it turns them into bacon 
and sells the products in its own store. The hosiery 
factory gives employment to about eighty girls and 
gives outside work to three hundred people. All the 
different enterprises of the society give: employment 
to about four hundred people in a parish of about 
five thousand inhabitants. Gallagher’s next plan is 
to light up the village with electricity. 


Only recently Gallagher had to register another 
great success for his people. During the civil war 
the military authorities, under the pretext that the 
railroads were used as ambush by the Irish revolu- 
tionary army, blockaded Dungloe and the parish was 
cut off from communication with the outside world. 


The military made their calculations without 


Gallagher. 


The situation was serious. A few days and the 
people would have been starving. No meal, no 
flour, no bran. And many eggs on hand. 


Patrick recognized the crisis, and he was not going 
to see his people either starve or submit to the mili- 
tary. He cycled to Derry, from there took the boat 
to Glasgow. There he hunted up all 
the powers that be, chartered a boat 
filled with flour, meal, and bran, and 
by devious routes he arrived after 
a few days at Burtonport (in Temple- 
crone parish) and broke the blockade. 
Here he loaded the boat with eggs 
and with it set out again to Scotland. 
This he repeated sixteen times. He 
was so successful that the traders of 
Derry approached the military au- 
thorities and claimed that they were 
suffering because all the Dungloe 
trade went to England and Scotland. 
It is to be noted that 90 per cent of 
the traders of Derry are Unionists. 
The embargo was raised. 

Thus far the tale of ‘Paddy the 
Cope.” So long as West Ireland pro- 
duces such people it can look to the 
future with confidence. It has, as 
A. E. says, endless harbors facing the 
Atlantic, a population which “may 
well become adventurous, aspiring 
and imaginative in their economics.” 


Criminal Justice in 
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Part II. 


OME of our worst political abuses,” 
Professor Sumner once said, “come 
from transferring to our now large 
and crowded cities maxims and usages 
which were convenient and harmless 
in backwoods country towns.” ‘This 
is no less true of our most serious legal abuses. 

To understand the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in American cities today, we must first perceive 
the problems of administration of justice in a homo- 
geneous, pioneer, primarily agricultural community 
of the first half of the Nineteenth Century and the 
difficulties involved in meeting those problems with 
the legal institutions and legal doctrines inherited or 
received from Seventeenth-Century England. We 
must then perceive the problems of administration of 
justice in a modern heterogeneous, urban, industrial 
community and the difficulties involved in meeting 
those problems with the legal and judicial machinery 
inherited or received from England and adapted and 
given new and fixed shape for pioneer rural America. 
Except in the narrow fringe along the Atlantic Coast, 
rural conditions prevailed everywhere within the 
memory of those now living, and in any part of the 
country one need do little more than scratch the 
surface in order to come upon the pioneer. Thus our 
law and our legal institutions got the stamp of the 
pioneer while they were formative. 

Our Anglo-American judicial and prosecuting 
Organization, criminal law and criminal procedure, 
as they grew up and took shape in the fore part of 
the last century, presuppose a homogeneous people, 
jealous of its rights, zealous to keep order and in 
sympathy with institutions of government which it 
understands and in which it believes; a people which, 
in all matters of moment, will conform to the pre- 
cepts of law when they are ascertained and made 
known; which may be relied upon to set the machin- 
ery of the law in motion of its own initiative when 
wrong has been done, and to enforce the law intelli- 
gently and steadfastly in the jury box. In other 
words, they presuppose an American farming com- 
munity of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 
We are employing them to do justice in a hetero- 
geneous, diversified, crowded city population, con- 
taining elements used to being trodden on by those in 
authority; ignorant of our institutions, at least in all 
but form; with good reason suspicious of govern- 
ment, as they have known it, and hence often imbued 
with distrust of all government; loth to invoke legal 
machinery, of which they think in terms of the social 
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conditions in another part of the world, and inclin 
to think of a jury trial as some sort of man hunt, 
knowing the nature of the proceedings that ha 
gone before nor appreciating the manifold guar 
tees by which at common law an accused person 
assured every facility for a full defense. 


I.—THE FORMATIVE PERIOD 
ye the outset we must notice the different types 


criminal and different conditions of crime fq 

which our formative institutions were shape® 
The occasional criminal, the criminal of passion arg 
the mentally defective were the chief concern of t 
criminal law and its task was to restrain them in 
homogeneous community under pioneer or rural co 
ditions, in a society little diversified economically a 
for the most part restrained already by deep religio 
conviction and strict moral training. So far as it w 
necessary to deal with vice, it was with the rough} 
virile vice of a vigorous stock that lived out of doorg. 
Organized professional criminality on a large scal 
operating over the whole country, was unknown. Th 
occasional band of robbers or cattle thieves could b 
dealt with by a sheriff and a posse. Large cities, wit 
diversified, shifting industrial populations, with ex 
treme divergencies of economic condition, with rapid, 
and easy communications with other like centers, wit 
populations moving back and forth daily in swarms 
to business centers and crowding a great volume o 
business into a few hours, did not afford opportuni 
ties for specialized professional crime. Such condi 
tions have come upon us slowly in some parts of th 
country, but with extreme rapidity in others. 

+ & 


E inherited from England a medieval system 

of sheriffs, coroners and constables, devised 
originally for a rural society and easily adapted to 
pioneer, rural conditions. The town marshal was a 
constable with no civil functions and ‘some added 
powers and duties. He went out of office. with every 
political change. He kept order and did an occa- 
sional bit of detection in the event of a sensational 
crime. A police force as we now know it is an insti- 
tution of the Nineteenth Century, and unhappily our 
police organization and administration has been 
affected to no small extent by ideas derived from the 
older, pre-urban regime. 

What is particularly noticeable about the Nine- 
teenth-Century Anglo-American administrative sys- 
tem is its lack of organization, decentralized respon- 
sibility and abundant facilities for obstruction in com- 
parison with means for effective achievement of re- 
sults. Asa rule none of the officials was answerable 
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any one but the electorate. Each cooperated with 
ier officials or thwarted them as his fancy or the 
gencies of politics might dictate. Each locality 
d its own administrative officer, acting on his own 
igment and responsible to no superior, and the 
ys2cution or non-execution of laws therein was its 
““\n affair. 
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5 m/ BEN, at the end of the Eighteenth Century 
| and in the early Nineteenth Century we began 
“| build an American criminal law with received Eng- 
h materials, the memory of the contests between 
urts and crown in Seventeenth-Century England, 
the abuse of prosecutions by Stuart kings, and of 
e extent to which criminal law might be used as an 
‘ency of religious persecution and political subjec- 
yn was still fresh. Hence a hundred years ago the 
foblem seemed to be to hold down the administra- 
yn of punitive justice and protect the individual 
om oppression under the guise thereof, rather than 
»w to make criminal law an effective agency for 
“curing social interests. English criminal law had 
town out of royal regulations of summary local self- 
dress and had been developed by judicial experi- 
ace to meet violent crimes in an age of force and 
,tolence. Later the necessities of more civilized 
.'mes had led to the development in the court of Star 
thamber of what is now the common law as to mis- 
emeanors. 

i Thus one part of the English law of crimes as we 
‘ound it at the revolution was harsh and brutal, as 
“efitted a law made to put down murder by violence, 
obbery, rape and cattle-stealing in a rough and 
“eady community. The legislation in New York 
‘which, at the end of the Eighteenth Century, abol- 
‘shed the death penalty for felonies other than mur- 
‘ler and the English legislation of the legislative re- 
‘orm movement in the fore part of the Nineteenth 
century were chiefly concerned in doing away with 
he brutalities of the old law as to felonies. An- 
other part of the English law of crimes at the revo- 
jution seemed to involve dangerous magisterial 
iscretion, as might have been expected of a body of 
aw made in the councils of Tudor and Stuart kings 
n an age of absolute government and extreme 
eories of royal prerogative. 

Puritan jealousy of subordination and administra- 
jon, pioneer self-reliance, and inherited fear of po- 
tical oppression by governmental agencies, since the 
colonists had had experience of the close connection 
of law with politics, were decisive of our shaping of 
this body of criminal law at the time when it was 
formative. These things had important results. 

_ They led Nineteenth-Century American law to 
exaggerate the complicated, expensive and time-con- 
suming machinery of common-law prosecution, lest 
some safeguard of individual liberty be overlooked 
They led to curtailings of the power of the judge to 
control the trial and hold the jury to its province and 
to conferring of excessive power upon juries. These 
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had their origin in colonial America, before true 
courts and judicial justice had developed, when juries 
were a needed check upon the executive justice of 
royal governors. They were added to through the 
need of checks upon royal judges. They were car- 
ried still further during the hostility to courts and 
lawyers and English legal institutions that prevailed 
immediately after the revolution. Finally they got 
their fullest development in frontier communities in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Both had the result of enfeebling the administra- 
tion of criminal law. But these enfeeblings did not 
work much evil in a time when crime was relatively 
rare and abnormal; when the community did not re- 
quire the swift-moving punitive justice adjusted to 
the task of enforcing a voluminous criminal code 
against a multitude of offenders which we demand 
today. 


S the substantive criminal law had been brutal in 
the spirit of a substitute for lynch law, so Fing- 
lish criminal procedure had been brutal and unfair to 


the accused. The trial methods of Seventeenth-Cen- 


tury prosecutors and the conduct of Seventeenth- 
Century trial judges, imitated by some royal judges in 
Fighteenth-Century America, led to stringent provi- 
sions in our bills of rights for the protection of ac- 
cused persons and for securing them a fair trial. 
Except in political prosecutions, criminal prosecu- 
tions in the English polity were privately conducted. 
Also there was no review of convictions except for 
error on the face of the formal record and no grant- 
ing of new trials to the convicted. Both of these 
conditions were changed in American law. A local 
public prosecutor was set up in each locality. Also 
the practice of review of administrative convictions 
before colonial legislatures and granting of new trials 
by colonial legislatures after judicial judgments made 
us familiar with review of criminal proceedings and 
led to a system of criminal appellate procedure. 

But the local prosecutor, the model whereof is the 
federal district attorney of the Judiciary Act of 
1789, while suggested by the French procureur du 
roi, was not made part of an organized administra- 
tive system, but instead was given complete independ- 
ence as a sort of attorney general in petto. In the 
federal system a certain control is had through the 
federal department of justice. In the states there is 
no such power. The local prosecutor and the attor- 
ney general may cooperate or may ignore each other 
or may clash as their dispositions or their politics 
lead them. The wide powers of local prosecutors, 
the lack of control over them and the extent to which 
they may determine the whole course of law enforce- 
ment, without leaving a tangible record of what they 
have done and what they have undone, are beginning 
to attract attention. No officer in our large cities 
has so much real power with so little ostensible 
power. 

In a rural pioneer community with a small local 
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bar, a small criminal docket, and only occasional 
terms of court, the public prosecutor had relatively 
little power. Grand juries had ample time to delib- 
erate and did their work critically. What the public 
prosecutor did or failed to do was evident to and 
subject to criticism by alert and expert critics actively 
engaged in the courts. In the modern city, with con- 
gested criminal dockets, a crowded bar, the leaders 
of which seldom or never go into the criminal courts, 
and continuous sessions of court almost throughout 
the year, he is watched only by alert and expert pro- 
fessional defenders who often know the game of 
criminal justice better than he does. There is no 
effective check upon him. The series of mitigating 
agencies which were introduced into our criminal 
justice under different conditions offers abundant 
opportunity to cover up his tracks, and the pressure 
of judicial business makes’the common-law check of 
judicial approval, when required, a perfunctory cere- 
mony. 


% 
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Ro of convictions and granting of new trials 
by appellate courts was called for especially in 
America because of the need for judicial finding and 
shaping of the law which we were receiving from 
England and adapting to our conditions. When 
James Kent went upon the bench in New York, 
in 1791, he tells us there were no state law 
reports and nobody knew what was the law. 
Later there was need of judicial interpretation of 
the criminal codes which became common in the 
United States after the mode of the French penal 
code of 1810. But this institution had the effect of 
enfeebling the administration of criminal law, in that 
settlement of the law was then more important than 
punishment of the individual offender. Thus in the 
second half of the Nineteenth Century, when the law 
had become settled, new trials were granted con- 
stantly on academic legal points although no doubt of 
guilt could exist. 

All three of our American innovations upon Seven- 
teenth-Century English criminal procedure were in 
the direction of mitigation and afforded additional 
incidental opportunities for the guilty to escape. 
Accordingly, as English criminal justice is notoriously 
more feeble than criminal justice upon the continent, 
American criminal justice is more feeble than Eng- 
lish. 

ee 


Il.—THE BENCH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NGLISH judicial organization at the time of the 

revolution was too arbitrary and involved to be 

taken as a model to be followed in detail in this 
country. Yet by eliminating the more obvious 
anomalies, a general outline could be perceived which 
was the model of our system of courts. For the pur- 
poses of criminal justice, beginning at the bottom, 
this was: 


ing new courts at a time when the conditions of our} 


1. Local peace magistrates and local inferiff 
courts with jurisdiction to examine and bind over f; 
felonies and a petty jurisdiction over misdemeanol 
subject to appeal to and retrial in the court of ge 
eral jurisdiction. . 

2. A central court of general jurisdiction at la 
and over crimes with provision for local trial qf” 
causes at circuit. 

3. A supreme court of review. 


The defect in that scheme that appealed to tht” 
formative period of judicial organization was not iff 
lack of unity, the multiplicity of courts and the doub}f 
appeals, but its over-centralization for the needs of 
sparsely settled community that sought to bring ju 
tice to every man. In a community of long distanced 
in a time of slow communication and expensive travel, 
central courts entailed intolerable expense upon lit! 
gants. Judicial organizations were devised with 
view to bringing justice to every man’s door. Bui 
the model was English at a time when English judi 
cial organization was at its worst. For in the Eigh 
teenth Century the English had not yet overhaule 
their system of courts. It had grown up by succes 
sive creation or evolution of new courts when new 
types of work arose or old tribunals ceased to func} 
tion efficiently, so that some seventy-four court? 
existed, seventeen of which did the work now done in} 
England by three. Thus we took an archaic system} 
for our model and the circumstances of the time in| 
which our courts were organized tended to foster a} 
policy of multiplication. As a result we go on creat 


large cities call for unification. 

If one reads the report upon the courts which was 
made for the Cleveland Foundation Survey with} 
this historical background in mind he will under-’ 
stand a great many things. The rise of special 
problems, such as those which come before 
juvenile courts and our urban courts of domestic’ 
relations; the great increase in police regulations, 
especially of traffic regulations since the advent of 
the automobile; the increased opportunities for pro- 
fessional crime and consequent large-scale organiza- 
tion of criminal enterprises; the presence in our cities 
of large groups of aliens as well as of citizens of 
foreign birth and no little race solidarity; the result- 
ing colonies in our cities of large numbers of per- 
sons not trained in the ideas which our legal polity 
presupposes, and the complete economic organiza- 
tion with its incidental results of recurring times of 
unemployment and continual inflow and outflow of. 
laborers—all these things affect court organization 
as well as police and prosecutor. They call for 
strong peace magistrates, well organized and pro- 
vided with ample facilities. They call for a single 
court of criminal jurisdiction, in which the steps in a 
prosecution may be reduced to a minimum—a court 
well organized and continually in session. All this 
is very far from the system we inherited from the 
Nineteenth Century. 


; 
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cH? has been said, the administration of jus- 
arf & tice in colonial America was at first executive 
ingg legislative rather than judicial. Legislative new 
‘gy alls persisted until the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
ry, legislative appellate jurisdiction until the 
‘jiddle of the Nineteenth Century, and leg- 
| «ative divorces until the last quarter of the Nine- 
enth Century. Judicial justice was only just estab- 
jhing itself at the time of the revolution and came 
its own in the last decades of the Eighteenth Cen- 
:ity and the beginning of the Nineteenth. In the 
jplonies the courts were manned by laymen, with the 
fecasional exception of the chief justice, and in some 
iyt the colonies the royal chief justices did not so con- 
yuct themselves as to inspire confidence in lawyers as 
yjadicial magistrates. At the time of the revolution 
; was beginning to be thought advisable to have 
adges learned in the law. But many of the states 
elied upon judges without legal training until well 
into the Nineteenth Century. Thus, two of the three 
ustices in New Hampshire after the revolution were 
jaymen, and the chief justice of Rhode Island from 
(819 to 1826 was a farmer. 
| Three factors brought about in America a wholly 
ifferent attitude toward the bench from that which 
Jaas obtained in England since 1688. Here, as in so 
many cases in American legal and political institu- 
tions, we derive from Seventeenth-Century rather 
chan from Eighteenth-Century England. The politics- 
ridden bench of the Stuarts rather than the indepen- 
dent judiciary of modern England was the original 
odel. The federal constitution and the federal Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789 set a better model and on the whole 
the federal courts have kept to the best traditions of 
a common law bench. Also the appointive state courts, 
with permanent tenure, at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century and in the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
‘tury were manned by judges of the highest type, who 
‘made that period a classical one in the history of 
‘Anglo-American law. But the hostility to courts and 
lawyers due to economic causes after the revolution, 
and the radical democratic movement of the next 
generation, with its leveling tendencies, its tendency 
to carry out abstract political theory to its logical 
conclusions, and its cult of incompetency, which is so 
often a by-product of democracy, combined to work 
a gradual change. Hostility to federalist judges, 
some of whom, it must be admitted, followed the 
example of political judges in England too closely, 
had much to do with the first experiments with an 
elective bench. Thus a complete change took place 
in the mode of choice and tenure of judges which be- 
came general after 1850. 

It may be shown, from the debates in constitu- 
tional conventions by which elective judges were pro- 
vided for, that the advocates of that system expected 
to put the judges into the closest touch with the 
people, to make them responsive to public opinion, to 
subject them to the pressure of popular criticism and 
to liberalize the administration of justice. But what 
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the new system of choosing judges actually did was 
to subject the bench to professional political pres- 
sure, to make judges responsive to political consider- 
ations rather than to public opinion, and, in the long 
run, to insure at most a mediocre bench which has 
proved more narrowly technical and on the whole 
less liberal in practice than appointed judges with per- 
manent tenure in the few jurisdictions which re- 
tained that system. 

On the other hand the judges elected for short 
terms soon lost effective control over the administra- 
tion of justice, and common-law traditions of legal 
proceeding became seriously impaired. Lack of con- 
trol over the trial bar on the part of judges who can- 
not afford to antagonize and cannot insist upon expe- 
dition and high ethical forensic standards of conduct, 
without imperilling their positions, is a chief cause 
of the unnecessary continuances and postponements, 
the difficulties in obtaining juries, the wranglings of 
counsel and the ill-treatment of witnesses which have 
cast discredit upon American criminal trials. It is 
significant that these things are almost unknown in 
jurisdictions in which judicial tenure is permanent 
and secure. 

Moreover, the judicial Barnum and even the judi- 
cial mountebank are well known characters in most 
American jurisdictions today and they are fostered 
by a system under which, in the large city, a magis- 
trate must keep in the public eye in order to hold his 
place. Even more serious is the careless, slipshod 
dispatch of business which develops in courts con- 
ducted without regard for decorum. ‘The nadir is 
reached when campaign funds for judges are raised 
by subscription from those who practice or have liti- 
gation before them. That the public should see and 
feel that justice is done is scarcely less important than 
the actual doing of justice. Order, decorum, and 
judicial dignity in fact promote the dispatch of busi- 
ness. No one should wonder at the lack of public 
confidence in the administration of justice by courts 
which appear to be conducted by whispered confiden- 
tial communications with politicians and criminal-law 
practitioners of doubtful repute rather than by sol- 
emn public proceedings in open court. 


Benito 2 Me 
III].—THE BAR AT AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


T the revolution the bar was hardly more than 

beginning in this country. The colonies had lit- 

tle need of lawyers until after the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. With the rise of judicial jus- 
tice administered by courts in place of executive jus- 
tice and legislative justice which prevailed during the 
greater part of the colonial period, a tendency to go 
to England for legal education began to appear, and 
there were a few good lawyers in more than one 
colony at the revolution. After the revolution law 
and lawyers were in much disfavor—the law because 
it could not escape the odium of its English origin in 
the period of bitter feelings after the war, lawyers 
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because they alone seemed to thrive in the economic 
disorganization and disturbed conditions that fol- 
lowed peace. These circumstances and the radical 
democratic notions of the Jeffersonian era deter- 
mined our professional organization. The profes- 
sion was not organized in any real sense. In the 
rural circuits the close daily contact of a small bar, 
each member well known to his fellows, served 
to maintain traditional professional standards. But 
with the obsolescence of the practice of going circuit 
and the rise of large urban bars, containing numbers 
wholly unknown to their fellow practitioners, it 
ceased to be possible to keep up traditional standards 
in this way. 
+ * & 


” Bawa stages may be perceived in the develop- 
ment of the American bar. The first stage is 
marked by the leadership of the trial lawyer. The 
great achievements of the bar were in the forum and 
the most conspicuous success was success before 
juries in the trial of criminal cases. The bench and 
the legislature were recruited from the trial bar. 
The law was largely fashioned to be a body of rule 
for use in the trial of causes. This stage lasted until 
the Civil War and still persists in some rural com- 
munities. 

In the second stage, leadership passed to the rail- 
road lawyer. The proof of professional success was 
to represent a railroad company. The leaders of the 
bar were permanently employed as defenders in civil 
causes, and their energies, their ingenuity and their 
learning were exercised in defeating or thwarting 
those who sought relief against public service com- 
panies in the courts. But where the bench was elec- 
tive, because of popular suspicion of those com- 
panies judges and legislators were seldom chosen 
from these leaders. Hence criminal law became the 
almost exclusive field of the lower stratum of the 
bar and the recognized leaders in ability and learning 
ceased to be the official leaders as judges, prosecu- 
tors and lawmakers. Today leadership seems to 
have passed to the client-caretaker. The office of a 
leader of the bar is a huge business organization. Its 
function is to advise; to organize; to reorganize and 
direct business enterprises; to point out dangers and 
mark safe channels and chart reefs for the business 
adventurer and in our older communities to act, as 
one might say, as a steward for the absentee owners 
of our industries. The actual administration of jus- 
tice in the courts interests the client-caretaker only as 
it discloses reefs or bars or currents to be avoided by 
the pilot of business men. Thus the leaders of the 
bar in the cities are coming to be divorced not only 
from the administration of criminal justice but from 
the whole work of the courts, and the most effective 
check upon judicial administration of justice is ceas- 
ing to be operative. 

Corporate organization of the bar, as at common 
law, and as both branches of the legal profession are 
now organized in England, and proper educational 


standards, both preliminary and professional, 
items of the first moment in any plan for impro 
the administration of justice in our large cities. 
such cities there must be many lawyers of for 
birth or foreign parentage. To confine the pra 
of law to any group, racial or linguistic or econony- 
would be to exclude other groups from their jf _ 
share in making, interpreting and applying the 
and thus to deprive them of their just share i 
polity which is primarily legal. But it is vital tj 
these lawyers should know the spirit of our polif 
and that is the spirit of our common law. & 
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IV.—RE-SHAPING THE SUBSTANTIVE PENAL LA 


ODERN criminal science begins in the seco 

half of the Eighteenth Century after the cl 

sical treatise of Beccaria on crimes and p 
ishments. But the movement for a rational a 
humane penal treatment, which that treatise bega 
did not affect our law till the end of the Eighteen 
Century, when legislation began to provide impriso}_ 
ment rather than death as a punishment for all but}. 
few felonies. Thus our penal treatment was grafte} . 
on a system that proceeded on radically differe 
ideas. The jail system, inherited from Englan 
did not work badly in small country county seats il. 
the fore part of the Nineteenth Century, but beca 1 
intolerable in the large city of the present centu ‘ 
The American Prison Congress was not organize " 
till 1870 and the American Institute of Criminal Lay). 
and Criminology not until 1910. In other wor 
our system of penal treatment, experimental in it 
inception and grafted on a bad system, has had n 
much more than a century in which to develop, ha 
been studied scientifically for not much more than 
generation, and before it was much more tha 
worked out for the conditions of agricultural Amer 
ica has had to be applied as well as might be to the 
predominantly urban America of today. These fa 
explain much. 

We have made great strides in the civil side of th 
law.in a generation. Much has been done in civil 
procedure in the last two decades. But criminal law 
has stood still and with a few notable exceptions in 
one or two localities criminal procedure remains 
what it was fifty years ago. Thus the neglect of th 
criminal law by the leaders of the bar, reflected i 
neglect of it in our law schools, bears fruit in a back 
ward condition which is full of advantage to the law 
breaker and to those who make their livelihood by 
representing him. 

What we have to do is nothing less than to reshape 
the substantive criminal law so as to maintain the 
general security and the security of social institu- 
tions and at the same time to maintain the social i 
terest in the human life of every individual unde 
the circumstances of the modern city; and we must 
do this upon the basis of traditional rules and prin 
ciples in which the latter was chiefly regarded, an 
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opich yet were warped in their application by those 
10 regarded only the former. 
‘«) Lhis is too large a subject for the city. As things 
swl@ it calls for nothing less than a ministry of justice, 
least in each of our larger states. For our so- 
.. lled departments of justice are but offices for legal 
dyice to state officers, for representation of the state 
its civil litigation, and for advocacy in the courts 
f review in criminal causes. In the federal gov- 
mment, the Department of Justice is more. There 
is a well-organized prosecuting bureau. But no- 
here is it organized to study the functioning of our 
] institutions, the application and enforcement of 
, the cases in which and reasons for which it fails 
> do justice or to do complete justice, the new situa- 
“Sons which arise continually and the means of meet- 
ig them, what legislation achieves its purpose and 
hat not, and why, and thus to give expert and in- 
“elligent guidance to those who frame and those who 
“\dminister our laws. In the rural, agricultural so- 
“Yiety of the past, the judiciary committees of the two 
uses of the legislature could do efficiently so much 
“hf this as was needed. Today, even if our crowded 
“legislative sessions allowed the time, no legislative 
mmittee is competent to do the highly specialized 
ork required. In consequence commissions are pro- 
ided from time to time to study particular subjects. 
ut their work is not coordinated, there is no con- 
uity in what they do nor in what successive legis- 
atures do, and the whole process is wasteful, expen- 
‘sive and ineffective. A ministry of justice in the fore- 
ing sense was proposed by Jeremy Bentham during 
e English legislative reform movement of the last 
entury. It was approved by the Conference of Bar 
Association Delegates at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in 1917. It was recommended 
in 1918 by a Parliamentary Commission headed by 
Lord Haldane as one of the chief items in a plan for 
reconstruction of the British administrative system. 
It deserves to be kept in mind by American lawyers 
as one of the things to be provided in the inevitable 
reconstruction of our administrative system in a 
couritry in which the center of gravity has definitely 
shifted to the city. 


* * 


V.—ORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE 


; HE system of courts should be unified. An 
administrative head should be provided with 

large powers of organizing judicial business, of 
ystematizing the assignment of cases to judges and 
judges to types of work, of applying the judicial 
force where the exigencies of the work demand and 
of applying it upon that work to the best advantage. 
Thus in place of rotation of judges dictated by politi- 
cal exigencies, the personnel of the bench would be 
employed systematically and intelligently, as the size 
. importance of the work demands. Also this 
administrative head should have power, in connec- 
tion with a council of judges, to initiate and deter- 
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mine policies so that the unseemly spectacle of two 
judges of coordinate jurisdiction applying the same 
law in two wholly different ways in two adjoining 
rooms shall come to anend. He should be responsi- 
ble for the due functioning of the judicial system in 


all these respects. 
+ + 


Wace prosecuting system should be unified. The 
administrative head of the system should have 
full power to control and responsibility for the acts 
of his subordinates. He should be required to keep 
proper records of all that goes on in the course of a 
prosecution from the beginning, with recorded rea- 
sons for his action in types of proceeding where the 
law, made for simpler conditions, now requires what 
has become a perfunctory approval by the court. 
He should be a part of an organized general prose- 
cuting system of the state, not a wholly independent 
functionary. 
Ses See 3 

x administrative agencies, including the work 

now done in connection with the administration 
of justice by sheriffs, coroners, clerks, bailiffs and 
probation officers, should be unified and organized 
under a responsible head, put in proper relation to 
the head of the judicial system so as to eliminate 
friction and insure uniform policies in judicial and 
administrative action. The administrative head 
could easily save enough by proper organization and 
improved administrative methods to justify his posi- 
tion on that score alone. The enormous sums of 
money which we spend each year in the judicial ad- 
ministration of justice and its administrative inci- 
dents must eventually invite scrutiny of the mode in 
which those sums are employed. Through the fault 
of no person but because of the system made for 
other times and different conditions, they are not em- 
ployed to the best advantage. Nor can they be so 
long as city and county administration of justice go 
on parallel and independent in the same urban area, 
overlapping in many things, duplicating machinery 
unnecessarily, and without effective correlation of 
activities. Other functions of government are re- 
quiring and will continue to require increased expen- 
ditures and exacting taxation. Every source of ex- 
pense that competes with them must justify itself by 
economy and efficiency. 


* * + 


VI.—SPECIFIC REFORMS 
OMPARISON of the facilities provided for and 


time spent upon small civil causes as compared 

with small criminal causes calls for serious reflec- 
tion. The statistics in almost any metropolitan area 
are a reproach to American administration of jus- 
tice. It is at this point that the administration of crim- 
inal justice touches immediately the greatest number 
of people. It is at this point that the great mass of an 
urban population, whose experience of law is too 
likely to have been only an experience of arbitrary 

(Continued on page 345) 


VERYONE who has read The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth will remember the 
rugged figure of Denys, the old cross- 
bow-man who tramps through its 
pages, breathing strange oaths and 
clinging to his ancient weapon long 
after the blunderbuss has come in. In 

Bruges there still stands an archery club with its 
green on which marksmen have displayed their skill 
since the Sixteenth Century. It is in the very heart 
of the lowlands, over which from before Caesar’s 
time, to our own, the pendulum of war has swept 
its bloody arc regardless of changes in weapons and 
projectiles. 

Let us imagine that in the Middle Ages, when 
gunpowder first sapped the strength of stone battle- 
ments like some magic acid that degraded their 
granite, great neighboring barons came together in 
some lofty hall and agreed among themselves that 
for the span of a generation they would build no 
new stone fortresses; neither keep, nor bastion, nor 
wall, nor tower. More, they would call off the 
masons and artisans from those half built; they 
would scrap various catapults and trebuckets and 
bombards whose efficiency in braining foes had been 
impaired by the ingenious inventors of a new time. 
By so much would they have eased the lot of the 
common folk of the fiefs who had been kept in 
penury by the rivalry of noble houses. We may 
imagine chants rising with the incense of the clois- 
ters; a warmer crackle going up from the fagots on 
a thousand hearths. 

But by so much would they have made an end of 
war? Could men have said of it, with Denys, the 
crossbow-man, ‘‘Le Diable est mort’? 


7) incon analogy at least gives us pause in gaging 
the American program put before the confer- 
ence at Washington. Some of the ranking seamen 
of the world have been saying in highly nautical 
language that, now that the submarine and hydro- 
plane have come in, “a capital ship for\an ocean trip”’ 
is in truth little better than the Walloping Window 
Blind of the college song. For governments which 
have difficulty in finding any wealth to tax and are 
facing political turnovers at home, to wipe out dubi- 
ous battleship programs (conceived in our own 


case in 1916 before the lessons of the war weréti,, 
hand) and to scrap huge superannuated vessels 
an earlier vintage, for them to maintain the w 
the present relativity of the great powers in na 


limit for submarine construction, a limit higher th} 
any nation has yet reached—no limit at all for aj: 


donjon quarries while turning the alchemists aip’' 
charcoal burners loose to see what they can do wif) 
that strange new black powder. The formula meefit' 
the first but not the second greater clause of Presi’ 
dent Harding’s memorable declaration at Arlin}i’ 
ton “for less of armament but none of war.” 


Bae to say that the American program put fo 
ward by Secretary Hughes at de opening of thy 
conference did not satisfy the yearning of mankinc 
the world over for release from the scourge of wai 
is not to minimize the debt in which he and his asso}! 
ciates have placed all living men. Their leadership) 
has come like a flash of light amid the settled fog off 
futility which has seemed to close in on men of| 
goodwill since Armistice Day three years ago. The} 
encircling idealism of Woodrow Wilson had envis- 
aged new heavens, but Versailles did not disclose a: 
new earth beneath. We first looked at peace in our 
imaginations as the Germans looked at war when 
it started five years before—as a host-like advance 

sweeping on with banners to a movie victory— 

thing to be realized, grasped, consolidated in a hun 

dred days. 

To Hughes the fight for peace is trench warfare 
to be carried on yard by yard. He has laid down 
the first objective and laid it down so plainly that 
all men may know when it is gained or lost; go for- 
ward to the next; or gird themselves for a fresh 
offensive over the same rough ground. Never was 
a man more in character than he on November 12, 
as those who knew him in the days of the insurance 
investigations and the New York governorship can 
testify. Here we find him breaking the stalemate 
of two competing views—the one that considera- 
tion of armaments should await the result of dis- 
cussion of Far Eastern questions; the other that the 
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tter should be postponed until an agreement for 
e limitation of armaments has been reached; break- 
2 it by the simple process of taking up both ques- 
ys at once. ‘“The time has come,” he said, ‘‘and 
is conference has been called not for general 
solutions or mutual advice but for action.” 


‘He put his conception of the elaborate naval 
hedules in terms so simple, clear-cut and restrained 
at the public will have only itself to blame if it 
yerestimates it on the one hand or if it fails to 
ickon with the statesmen gathered at Washington 
iould they shrink it into something less; namely, 
lat out of this conference shall come an ‘“‘appropri- 
te agreement for a satisfactory, important, essen- 
al reduction of naval armament to the end that 
fensive naval warfare will be no more.” 

It may be asked, if offensive naval warfare is to 
‘We rendered a thing of the past, what need is there 
lor defensive naval armaments? Need you defend 
‘Wgainst anything but offense? The pacifists are not 
‘tid soft-headed that they cannot prick that bubble. 
'7he answers, of course, get us into the old sophis- 
«jries as to where national defense begins and ends; 
jqjut also get us into the realities of a world where 
‘overnments are not yet come to the point where 
whey trust their own security to each other; where 
ere is as yet no tough fabric of international order 
Disarmament can come 


vere 
sels 


ubstitute lies in a genuine association of the nations 
‘0 convincing that democracies will feel safe. 


HE great war left the control of the seas in the 
hands of three nations: Great Britain, the 
JUnited States and Japan. Of the three we are the 
ost secure in our continent-wide placement. 

;, Against whom then would conceivably the de- 
pleted navies, kept to fighting equivalents, be used? 
Obviously against friends. They are not needed 
against Mexico or Switzerland or Timbuktu, as 
Senator Borah says, who would scrap all battleships, 
outlaw all submarines. They are a caution against 
feach other. They are a sentry call of “Thus far 
and no farther’ in an unorganized world. Like 
a rating of Lloyds they are the best guess of the 
governments of the three most powerful civilized 
nations, left out of the wreck of the great war, of the 
'chances of war between themselves. They are a 
measure of the ground beyond Mr. Hughes’ trench 
line which must be fought over if we would not 
merely have less of armament but “‘none of war’’; 
ground which must be stubbornly fought over in our 
‘generation, when men still live who know what war 
‘means, if a new generation is not to have to learn 
the gruesome lesson over again while perhaps not 
one continent but all six go down in it. 
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Fok the Unknown Dead was not buried at Arling- 
ton the day before the conference opened. He 
lies in our cradles. He is in knee breeches in our 
school rooms, clattering up the halls of our settle- 
ments, racing pell-mell across our playgrounds. 


cle the question, what would the Irish do with 
Ireland, one common response comes from our 
contributors in this issue: Build up a new Irish civ- 
ilization. And the new civilization which Ireland is 
about to contribute to the world is a rural civiliza- 
tion. This is one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times—development of rural communities on a 
cooperative basis; each community to have so far as 
possible its own general store for supplies of com- 
mon need; each community to manufacture what it 
can do advantageously with a common mill, cream- 
ery, bacon factory, electric plant, buying the com- 
modities that can not be supplied at home and sell- 
ing its products; each community to establish schools, 
recreation halls and libraries, organize community 
pageants and games; each community to have its 
town council where common problems and new plans 
may be discussed. 


Such community life will recreate anew the Gaelic 
genius. he stormy times have left the leaders lit- 
tle leisure to think out the details of an administra- 
tive scheme against the day when an Irish govern- 
ment will take hold of the destinies of the nation. 
Leisure is necessary for such thinking, and Ireland 
has been busy fighting and thinking in terms of war. 
But the constructive program has been forming in 
the minds of Ireland’s leaders. Their common 
vision is to build up a nation by making each com- 
munity rediscover its own soul. In order to achieve 
this Ireland must first secure political freedom. To 
quote A. E., “Their affairs have been handled for 
them hitherto. Now they must handle these them- 
selves; they must make national decisions about finan- 
cial policy, trade policy, education, agriculture, labor, 
economic development, the nature of the social order 
and the whole character of an Irish civilization.” 
. . . He advises them to study economics “‘so 
that when an Irish settlement comes it will find a 
country with ideas, and the young men at least, on 
whom the burden will fall of using the opportunities 
given by self-government, with plans in their heads.” 

The old and the very young nations are struggling 
in Europe for their rights. England by its blood- 
less revolution gave to the world a new concep- 
tion of liberty, France by the great revolution, 
equality. Ireland has the qualifications to give us 
something as precious: fraternity. 


Irish Interpretations 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


GREAT deal of what might be called deciduous 
literature grows out of every political struggle. 
As one season closes, the literature disappears, 
only to bloom again in a new leafage with a 
fresh springtime. In the case of Ireland, or 
rather Ireland against England,the volume 
and variety of this ephemeral literature has been simply enor- 
mous, and much of it has been of a high order in view of the 
apparent stability of the problem. 

Today when the Irish case has, as one might say, come to 
trial, the value of the principal briefs in the case is not easy 
to state. Whether this whole controversial or expository body 
of writing will perish in the near future depends almost 
altogether on the terms of the treaty arranged between Ire- 
land and England. Even if such work must “date,” how- 
ever, it has pertinence at the moment; certainly to grasp the 
treaty, to judge its merits, it is necessary to have some idea 
of such literature. 

But it is only prudent to emphasize the quickness with 
which the political scene has been shifting. Ten years ago, 
for instance, an English Liberal, Erskine Childers, published 
an admirably informed discussion of self-government within 
the British Empire, advocating a definite scheme of dominion 
self-government for Ireland. Later, the author of The 
Framework of Home Rule became Major Erskine Childers, 
D. S. O., as a result of his services in the European war. 
But his experiences of the British in Ireland led him to give 
his whole-hearted support to the Sinn Fein. His pamphlet, 
Military Rule in Ireland, is one of the sternest criticisms of 
Britain; and this autumn Major Childers has been official 
secretary to the Sinn Fein delegates who have been treating 
with Lloyd George in London. Childers” excellent book i is 
still the best book on dominion status, but it no more repre- 
sents him than Tracts for the Times could have been said to 
represent the later Newman. 

A. V. Dicey’s first-rate book, England’s Case against 
Home Rule, is similarly unrepresentative. Dicey gave the 
case for separation a serious place in this volume, but in 
recent years the venerable legalist has been at pains to change 
his position. 

The English view of Ireland has naturally been influenced 
in each case by the general body of doctrine the writer has 
entertained. To take fragmentary cases first, the account of 
Ireland in the Encyclopedia Britannica is a respectable, :con- 
Courtesy Macmillan Co. servative and imperial 
account, with some 
glaring misrepresenta- 
tions; for example, re- 
garding the figures of 
the Irish Famine. H. 
G. Wells’ Outline of 
History contained, in 
his first edition, some 
similar examples of 
confessed prejudice 
which he has been hon- 
orable enough to re- 
move in the third. The 
Round Table, an able 
imperialist quarterly, 
devoted most of its issue 
of June last to a special 
version of Irish affairs, 
historical and contem- 
porary; and significant 
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From the drawing by John S. Sargent 


views on Ireland are to be found in the lines of such wz 
as Disraeli, Lord Randolph Churchill, Peel and Pitt 
silence hardly less significant is to be observed in 
Strachey’s charming Queen Victoria. The Ireland 
emerges in the London Spectator, the Quarterly Re 
Blackwood’s and the Morning Post can be understood 
by those who know how to judge a discussion of the Bol 
viki at, ‘say, the Union League Club. 

But among English writers of a different sort one 
that Ireland is approached in the rational spirit that Eng 
men such_as Brailsford, Russell, Wells and Ransome h 
tried to show in regard to Russia. Lord Morley’s Reco 
tions are full of most illuminating Irish material. So is 
life of Gladstone. So, of course, are the writings of Bug 
and Matthew Arnold, two great publicists whose sensei 
England’s responsibility has been philosophically present} 
Ernest Barker’s recent book, Ireland in the Last Fifty Yee 
is on a lower moral level. It was war propaganda and irl) 
rior even to the pre-war journalism of Sydney Brooks’ J 
New Ireland. A volume of F. Locker-Lampson, an Eng] 


storehouse of information and serious evidence. It deser|) 
to be ranked as one of the important source books on I[relail} 
Effie Murray’s History of the Commercial and Financ 
Relations between England and Ireland is another solid 
not to be overlooked. 


up to the years preceding Sinn Fein, is Contemporary Iji,! 
land, by L. Paul-Dubois. It is a massive specimen of ma) 
shalled fact and opinion, with a decided sympathy for Is), 
land and yet a rather grim objectivity. 

To complement this work one should read Professor R. J... 
Henry’s book, The Evolution of Sinn Fein. This has bed ; 
recently published in America. It is scrupulous, well doc} 
mented and terse. 

Among Anglo-Irish historians Lecky stands out. His Hi 
tory of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century is a shambling naj 
rative, but it contains the indispensable facts. To understz 
the story of Ireland’s nationhood one must also consider th 
fascinating narrative, The Autobiography of Wolfe Ton 
That autobiography and John Mitchel’s Jail Journal a 
ever-green literature, not deciduous. And I feel that Barn) 
O’Brien’s Life of Parnell and Mrs. Parnell’s Life of Par\ 
nell are so expressive as almost to come into the same class} 
Michael Davitt’s Fall of Feudalism in Ireland is a book tha}. 
belongs with Sullivan’s New Ireland in describing the agra 
rian war, a war that has now passed into history. 

The war that is coming may perhaps best be judged fron 
James Connelly’s excellent book, Labor in Ireland. And an} 
other possible conflict may well be studied in W. P. Ryan’s 
interesting volume, The Pope’s Green Island. Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s Ireland in the New Century belongs to a closed 
period, though it has a good deal of life in it. | 

Setting J. W.:Good’s thoroughly informative volume on 
Ulster against Lord Ernest Hamilton’s The Soul of Ulster, 
one may turn to the lighter humanism. Here one should not 
pass by an American book lavishly illustrated, Burton E. 
Stevenson’s vivid and instructive volume, misleadingly called 
The Charm of Ireland. Robert Lynd’s books on the Irish 
scene have more fire than Stephen Gwynn’s scholarly and 
entertaining volumes, The Fair Hills of Ireland and The 
Cities of Ireland. 

To return to inspired books, the writings of Thomas Davis 
remain among the most elevated and expressive of Nineteen 
Century Irish writings. Davis’ enthusiasm for Gaelic cul 
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ire had its eventual fruit in the Gaelic League and if one 
ads the short selection of Davis in the Camelot series one is 
Mt ‘epared in spirit for Douglas Hyde’s imposing but engaging 
iterary History of Ireland. It would be only natural to 
wifave Hyde to go to the soaring volumes of A.E., Cooperation 
yggid Nationality, and The National Being. These are books 
|yqgot only for Ireland but for the soul of man everywhere— 
lining like stars in our political dark. 
vg An American volume, Ireland and England, by Edward 
 ]ji. Turner, is a good example of sociology handled by a pro- 
essor with defective metabolism. It is better to read noth- 
‘lig than to read this sort of anaemic temporizing. George 
Sreel’s propaganda, Ireland’s Fight for Freedom, is popular 
lrgumentation of a preferable kind. 
| To read James Stephens’ book, The Insurrection in Dub- 


HE year 1903 marked a new beginning in 

Irish literature. ‘The event that took place 

then was the production in a little hall in 

Dublin of two plays—Mr. Yeats’ Kathleen 

da ni Holohan and A. E.’s Deirdre. These were 

the first Irish plays by important writers that were written 

to be produced by Irish actors in an Irish theater and for an 

Irish audience, This beginning in 1903 has resulted in the 
creation of a national dramatic literature. 

Although Ireland had been producing dramatists there 
could be no distinctively Irish drama until there was an 
actual theater in which the national instincts and tempera- 
ment, instead of being weakened, would be intensified. It 
was one of the great services of William Butler Yeats to 
his country that he used every means within his reach to 
give Ireland a theater where plays written by Irish dramatists 
would be acted by Irish players. The plays produced in 1903 
were by an amateur company, under semi-professional direc- 
tion, and they were received with real excitement by a small 
but alert audience—intellectuals and working people. The 
‘company held together, and their next important enterprise 
was the bringing on the boards of two short plays by J. M. 
Synge. After that the great event was the production of 
The Playboy of the Western World. 

Since 1903 a dramatic literature has been created for Ire- 
land—plays that reveal the Irish mind in its integrity and 
its intensity. If I were asked to name the most distinctive 
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‘right.* The theater be- 
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lin, is to realize what the national claim was felt to be in 
1916, and is now in 1921 practically recognized to be by 
official Britain. And that, after all, is the underlying burden 
of all the sociological studies that have been made in such 
works as Mrs. J. R. Green’s The Making of Ireland and Its 
Undoing. The struggle, as Mrs. Green’s small volume, 
Irish Nationality, shows, is at bottom the assertion of that 
question of “similars’’ which leaps out of L. T. Hobhouse’s 
book, The Rational Good. “What is good for A is good for 
B, unless essential differences between the two can be pro- 
duced. If, say, nationality has its right in Central Europe, 
has it similar rights in Ireland, and, if not, why not?” 

Sometimes I think the best book on Ireland is a volume 
such as this on The Rational Good. If the cause of Ireland 
had not been both rational and good, it would not now be 
alive for consideration. 


‘Tendencies in Irish Art 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


of these plays I should speak of Mr. Yeats’ Green Helmet 
and his Kathleen ni Holohan, Lady Gregory’s Rising of the 
Moon and her Workhouse Ward, J. M. Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World, Deirdre of the Sorrows, Riders to the 
Sea, William Boyle’s Family Failing, Lennox Robinson’s 
Patriots and The Whiteheaded Boy, Mr. Murray's Birth- 
Courtesy Macmillan Co. 

came a vital influence 
upon all Irish writers. 
That very modern 
young Irishman, the 
hero’ of In Clay and 
Bronze, came into con- 
tact with it and judged 


it: “It was in | this 
place, after all, that 
they had been truly 


expressed, the roots of 
them heroically in the 
old Gaelic civilization 
and the poor seed they 
had run to today in a 


* Mr. Colum’s own plays, 
The Land, The _ Fiddler’s 
House, Thomas Muskerry. 
were also among the distinc- 
tive plays produced by the 
Irish Theatre.—Eprror. 


PADRAIC COLUM 
From the drawing by Willy Pogany. 
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once lovely garden that had gone back to the wild. 
in tragedy, comedy, farce, through all these variations 
a noble art, the breed of them had been shown at the | 
ding of a master hand.”’ The poets were brought into 
theater. “They were affected by the dignity and the rea, 
of the speech that had belonged, naturally, to plays deal 
with Irish country life. The feeling, too, for situation v 
aroused in them. Out of all this has come quite a disti 
tive poetic form—the dramatic lyric—the poem that ari 
out of character and situation. One finds this drama 
poetry abundantly in James Stephens’ and Joseph Campbej} 
work; one finds it coming occasionally and effectively ir 
the work of Thomas MacDonagh and Daniel Corkery, be 


of whom have written plays. 


Some time ago, in-reviewing the unsuccess of the Iri 
novel, the most-acute of Irish critics sighed to think he 
different it all might have been if some of the Irish write 
had stumbled on the secret of Tourganief. I do not kno 
whether any Irish writer has stumbled on so great a secre 
but I do know that a discovery has been made that has give 
to Irish story-telling a form more distinctive and mu 
more fitting for the expression of Irish life than the expande 
novel that owed its existence to the influence of Walte 
Scott. The first writer who made a departure from th 
older form was James Stephens; his Charwoman’s Daughte¢ 
is a brief novel, written with extraordinary simplicity an 
with much spontaneity of invention; the characters are nev 
types in Irish narrative; they are out of the folk-life of Du 
lin. James Stephens has handled richer material in Th 
Crock of Gold and in The Demi-Gods, but in these he i 
reaching out toward the looseness of form that is in the tradi 
tional folk-romance. 


The Irish writer who has made the most significant de 
parture from accepted forms is James Joyce. His Portrai 
of the Artist as a Young Man was the first of the purely 
subjective novels; it is the history of a consciousness; events 
and characters are contained in it, but they exist only as they 
impinge upon the consciousness of “the artist as a young} 
man.” James Joyce’s method has been used by one or twol! 
writers since, but I do not think as completely as in Thel 
Portrait of the Artist nor with such beautiful results. He} 
has carried the method further in his astounding Ulysses. In) 
this history and satire of Dublin life we have more than the 
one stream of consciousness; James Joyce creates four figures, 
and he is able to make us feel the strange, unrelated, personal 
life that each one knows. 

James Joyce is, perhaps, the only Irish writer who owes 
nothing to the Irish theater, although in Exiles he has written | 
a remarkable play. In his spiritual ancestry he goes back to 
those satirists who made themselves hateful in medieval Ire- 


land by their denigration of men and things. In Ulysses he 


does not write savagely, he writes satanically, and his satire 
touches not individuals and institutions, but life itself. One 
finds something of the spirit that is in this book of Joyce’s in 
one or two Irish street songs, in Johnny, I Hardly Knew 
You, and in The Night Before Larry Was Stretched. . 
Brinsley MacNamara has a satire that touches individuals 
and institutions. “Those who were looking for an Irish litera- 
ture that would reproduce the charming types of the tradi- 
tional Irish story—the Kathleen Bauns and the Rory 
O’Moores—will be shocked by such novels as The Valley of 
the Squinting Windows and In Clay and Bronze. Here is an 
Irish writer who is not going to let the Irish people fall into 
complacency because of the idealists and heroes they have 
indubitably produced in this generation. Brinsley Mac- 
Namara knows the people of the farms and the villages—he | 
knows them on their least lovable side, but he knows them, 
and he knows the women even better than he knows the men. 
His peasantry are shrewd, harsh and bitter-minded, and with 
the clay upon their feet. Better than any Irish story-teller 
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Publishers 
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informed of the brilliant idealism and exceptional material worth of 
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TENDENCIES JN IRISH ART 

(Continued from page 342) 

of today he can give us the fields—not the fields as kn} 
by those in search of the idyllic, but the fields as they 
known by those who have broken them by hard—by servi 
labor, one might almost say. Brinsley MacNamara is 
one Irish writer who has been influenced very directly b 
Russians, and there is a passage in Clay and Bronze in wl“ 
the hero meditates doing for Irish life what Dostoevski, vp“ 
his relentless love, had done for Russian life. He is a wre 
who has been obviously influenced by the revelations 
by the theater; he has written no plays, but for a while 
acted with the Abbey Theater Company. muse 
No single book is representative of the whole of Irish ]} Ok 
beside the harsher books we are fortunately able to pli 
books that are no less true and that happen to be delight#' 


tions of people and places that seem improvisations and 
have a wonderful solidity one is made to feel that the eal} 


letters have suffered. Seumas O’Kelly writes as Jack Yel: 
paints; his figures have the same sort of natural extravagan 


two old men who came into that wonderful Cloon na Mo 
graveyard to search for the Weaver’s Grave: Meehaul Lyj 


for one small object that he might hit it; and then that othe 
old man, Cahir Bowes. 


Besides the kindly and humorous ancients of Seum! 
O’Kelly’s stories we can put the heroic youth of Dani 
Corkery’s Hounds of Banba. This writer has seized upon 
great title for his book of stories about the Irish war 
independence; Banba is Ireland in the heroic sense; the ho 
in the epic stands as the symbol of valor as the “Cu” an} 
“Con” prefixed to the names of the heroes denote. Th 
collection of stories gives us the tragic significance theft 
Sinn Fein has held for the young men of Ireland—“Deat}®! 
in hot fight, death in the dawn facing a firing squad, death of 
the scaffold”—and besides death by starvation—the deat} 
that “tested the spirit within, the spirit unaided and alone, 
The stories all turn on these tests of the spirit within, Iq" 
another book, The Threshold of Quiet, this writer made } 
distinctive achievement in narrative. ‘This is the story of ‘ 
devout spirit moving toward a withdrawal from the world 
And even in the stories of the Anglo-Irish war that mak& 
The Hounds of Banba there is still something devotional anc) 
remote. Once he says, referring to men upon the march, “Ii 
was this starlike gleam, this aloofness from the common warm} 
stir of life, that made him akin to the young men of Dublin.’}j 
The Hounds of Banba gives us nothing of the atrocity of} 
the struggle; it gives us the exaltation that upheld such 
devoted spirits as Terence MacSwiney and Kevin Barry. 

As the painters have contributed so impressively to this’ 
issue of the GRAPHIC, it would be leaving the readers very 
much in the air if no reference were made to their work. 
A. E. is chief amongst the painters as he is chief amongst 
the poets. He has painted Irish landscape that is indeed a 
state of the soul; he is the only painter who has ventured to 
give us the beings of faerie; when he paints these he does 
not give us human beings exalted or diminished; he gives us 
beings of another order, and he is the only painter I know 
of who, with pearl and opalescent colors, can give us such 
beings. Then there is Jack Butler Yeats. He gives us the 
romance that is in the folk of Ireland. Romance is present 
in all his pictures, but it is a romance that is there like the 
clouds and the houses. A stranger might ask if there was” 
not something extravagant in these pictures. Do the horses” 
really prance with such exuberance? Is there so much of 
the sombrero in the hats the peasants wear? Do scrubby 
fellows tell across counters to stolid shopkeepers such dis- 
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ng tales? Yes, there is such extravagance amongst the 
of the country, and Jack B. Yeats is the man who gets 
© inj), He is the artist who reveals Ireland’s great secret—the 
“tig )t that her people are a youthful people, and that they 
vid outside the great, tired states that Mr. Chesterton once 
la sje of as Byzantium of the West. 
tly y|here are two other painters whom I should like to say 
‘in wiod deal about but whose pictures I have seen only rarely 
‘ik yaul and Mrs. Henry. I recall pictures of boglands that 
‘aynlg back the strangeness of a landscape such as exists in 
ther place than Ireland. 
Then there is Power O’Malley, who lives in New York 
| whose pictures were on exhibition there in the spring. 
i. O’Malley gives us neither the heroic nor the faerie 
land. His best work is in his interiors. These have a 
‘ioitidity, a sense of being lived in, of being formed for definite 
Golige, that is remarkable. He is the painter of solid chimney- 
iwejlks, of weighty flagstones, of deep windows, of nooks and 


azinjtuld have music now as her least developed art. Dublin, 
‘suppose, is the least musical city in Europe. Belfast is 


ited in the past hundred years from the people), and Ireland 
»mlay has some distinguished and distinctive musicians. 
yf Brien Butler, who, alas, went down in the Lusitania, com- 
yn (Sed the first Gaelic opera, Muireis, the music of which has 
al racial distinction. Hamilton Harty, too, is an Irish 
sician. “The music I am most familiar with is Herbert 
‘ughes’. ‘This composer has steeped himself in the folk- 
tyelodies, and he is the one musician I know of who can 
jjitry the traditional feeling and the traditional idiom into 
4S personal work. It is interesting to note that the most 
ptable of the young English composers is trying to build 
jo a Celtic idiom in music—and The Garden of Fand, by 
.|rnold Bax, may break ground for an Irish symphony or an 
jdtish opera. 


SRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE AMERICAN CITY 
(Continued from page 337) 


liseretion of police officers and offhand action of 
/nagistrates, tempered by political influence, might be 
aught the spirit of our institutions and made to feel 
that the law was a living force for securing their in- 
‘erests. 

Such extra legal proceedings as those by summons 
n the municipal prosecutors office, proceedings with 
no warrant in law and hence no legal safeguards, 
that may easily degenerate into violation of consti- 
tutional rights under color of legal authority, should 
give way to a proper administrative organization 
whereby the courts in our large cities could function 
legally as bureaus of justice. 


~% % % 


(7 ONDITIONS of crowded urban life, period- 
‘ical unemployment, shifting of labor from city 
to city and economic pressure threaten the security 
of the social institutions of marriage and the family 
and call for special consideration in organizing the 
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courts of our large cities. Administration of jus| 
in relations of family life is difficult for two reasq 
One is that it involves questions on the border 
between law and morals, where, from its very na 
law is least efficacious. The other is that pro 
judicial adjustment of controversies involving th 
relations calls for wide discretion, and yet they 
volve matters more tender than any that can co 
before tribunals. Such questions must be dealt y 
as a whole, not piecemeal, partly in criminal pro 
cutions, partly in juvenile courts, partly in petty p#” 
ceedings before magistrates and partly in courts ha 
ing jurisdiction to appoint guardians. They must § 
dealt with by strong judges with large experience a! 
by trained institutions. Anything less is a denial 
justice to the mass of the population which can 
afford protracted legal proceedings in any courts. 
achieve these things, the courts and administrati 
agencies connected therewith must be unified so thf «. 
causes may be disposed of as a whole without rf 
peated partial thrashings over of the same straw § 
separate proceedings, and so that causes that call f 
strong judges may receive the treatment they di 
serve without regard to the sums of money involvedi 
-  %  % ; 
BOVE all effective administration of crimindp 
justice in the modern American city calls for a 
unshackling of administration from the bonds inf 
posed when men who had little experience of popula 
government and much experience of royal governié 
ment sought to make rules do the whole work of thi 
legal order. The principle involved in the constit 
tional separation of powers is really no more tha 
the principle involved in all specialization. Certai 
things which involve special training or special com: 
petency or special attention are done better by those 
who devote thereto their whole time or their whole 
attention for the time being. Hence, if the officers 
of a court may best gather and study statistics o 
judicial administration to the end that such adminis-§ 
tration be improved, if they may best conduct psycho- 
logical laboratories or psychopathological examina- 
tions or laboratories for the study of criminals, } 
there is really nothing in the nature of a court to 
prevent. } 
There is no reason why the courts in metropolitan 
areas may not be so organized as to permit these 
things although they are not needed or are less 
needed in rural areas and hence are not provided for 
therein. Regulation of public utilities, factory in- 
spection, tenement house inspection, building laws 
and a score of things of the sort have accustomed us 
to administrative boards and commissions with wide 
powers to organize their business and large adminis- 
trative discretion. There are no such checks upon 
these boards and commissions as are operative in the 
case of courts. And yet for historical reasons we 
are loth to confer upon judicial administrative agen- 
cies the latitude which we freely concede to newly 
created executive agencies. Undoubtedly one of the 
tasks of American law today is to work out an ade- 
quate system of administrative law. But there is no 
reason to suppose that judicial administration is not 
as adequate to this task as executive administration. 
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